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PREFACE. 



We live in a world of change. States rise and fall. 
Institutions come and go. The scenes of our great 
Theatre are perpetually shifting ; and it would be 
strange if our Army — the Army of England — were 
any exception to the general rule. 

Yet the very fact that anything about which we 
wish to treat is changing makes us reluctant to finish 
our task. We are for ever saying to ourselves, * if 
we only wait a few weeks, a few months, or at the 
most a year, things will have settled, and our subject 
will be more tangible because more clearly defined.* 
But at the end of the limit of time that we assign to 
ourselves the argument is the same as ever. Some- 
thing is not quite organised. There is the same in- 
ducement as before to wait a little longer. 

Therefore I will not delay to submit to the 
general public, or rather to that part of it that 
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takes an interest in military matters, the following 
pages. 

All who care for the welfare of their country ought 
to know something of the machinery by which that 
country is guarded and maintained. My object has 
been to explain what that machinery is, of what it 
consists, and how it is worked. While craving excuse 
for any unavoidable errors in the facts that I have 
stated, perhaps I may be allowed to remark that 
whether they exist or not the general purpose of what 
I have written will not be materially affected. For 
those of my readers who see the errors can at the 
same time correct them ; while those who do not will 
not be disturbed. In either case the facts that I have 
given are, I feel sure, quite correct enough to afford 
to all a general idea of the constitution of our armies, 
and doing this are quite sufficient to form a basi^ for 
any theories of reform which writer or reader may 
choose to build up. 

One word more. It is far from my intention to 
stir up in the army itself any feeling which may be 
akin to insubordination gainst the authorities who 
rule over them. I hold, however, that in a free 
country thought and opinion should be free too ; 
and I feel convinced that nothing will ever be gained 
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by suppressing free discussion, even on subjects which 
may seem to some to be inopportune or premature. 
Let those in authority cultivate independent thought 
and action among their subordinates, and they will 
be sure to find that respect and implicit obedience in 
the hour of need will not be weakened, but rather 
strengthened thereby. There was as much, if not 
more, real discipline in the old school where I spent 
five happy years of early life than I have been able 
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to discover in the most crack Regiment of Her 
Majesty's Service. And yet that school allowed 
free thought and free debate, it did its best to en- 
courage self-government among its pupils, and it has 
produced many a legislator of the highest reputation 
who has not been afraid to speak to his countrymen 
what he considered to be the truth. 

Yours &c, 

A Public School Boy. 
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THE 

VOL UNTEER, MILITIAMAN, 
AND REGULAR SOLDIER. 



CHAPTER I. 

introductorV. 

There is hardly any need of argument to convince 
Englishmen that an adventurous, or, in other words, 
a warlike spirit, exists in this country even in the 
present day. It can be seen in our schools ; it can 
be traced in the nature of our national sports ; and it 
shows itself wherever, in the midst of our humdrum 
commercial existence, some sudden need for enterprise 
or daring calls it to life. 

Let there be but the threat of an invasion, the 
smallest suspicion of an approaching war, and whole 
armies of Volunteers gather round the standard of 
defence. Let but our soldiers be in peril or in want, 
as they were in the Crimea in the early part of the 
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Russian war, and recruits for the Regular Forces are 
easier to obtain than in times of peace. 

Great Britain has at her command all the requisites 
for a good army. She has a large population ; she 
has great inventive powers ; she has far more wealth 
than her neighbours ; and she has a country like India 
to foster adventure, anld if need be, to provide first- 
rate auxiliary troops. 

In what, then, lies the defect ? Why is her Army 
so expensive t Why is it so difficult to get recruits ? 
And why so difficult to keep them when once enlisted ? 
Why are all classes in the Army discontented ? And 
why is the * Army question '^ so complicated that it 
can be understood, as we are constantly told, by only 
a select few ? 

Perhaps the reason of all this is because there is nd 
definite Army policy. The Army itself, and the wars 
in which it may be engaged, are frequently made the 
shuttlecock of party. Army patronage thus becomes 
a * party question,' and before that all-absorbing in- 
fluence, right and order and efficiency are apt to 
dwindle. 

I propose in the following pages to lay before those 
who take an interest in the welfare of our Army (for 
such only will care, I presume, to read these papers), 
a few facts concerning the various bodies of which it 
is composed, and the way in which it is governed and 
ooked after. In common with other writers, I am 
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not able to resist making deductions ajid suggestions 
of my own. The latter can be taken for what they 
are worth. Anyhow, ^Hci^ facts will remain. By their 
aid faults, if any exist, can be discovered. Thus 
necessary reforms will become apparent ; and thus, 
perhaps, a policy may be shadowed forth not unworthy 
of adoption by those who may suddenly find thrust 
upon their hands the management of the English 
Army. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A WORD IN FAVOUR OF OUR VOLUNTEERS AND 

MILITIA. 

It is not difficult to find books and pamphlets 
inveighing against our Volunteers and Militia. It is 
argued that these forces are not sufficiently trained, 
that they want discipline, and that their officers are 
bad. They are called an armed mob ; and all the 
arguments justly used by Military Authorities against 
such a body are used against them. Hence it has 
become the fashion to despise them. It has even 
been said by some, ' Do away with them altogether, 
and give us instead a real reserve, however small, to 
our Regular Army.' 

Against such assertions I wish to protest. 

If England had no soldiers ; if no money had been 
spent on her forts, barracks, and military stores ; in 
fact, if she were without any preparation for defence, 
and had to start de novo, the question would be a very 
different one. 

But we have noWy as the component parts of our 
English Army, Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers. 
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We have had corresponding bodies all through our 
history as a nation. Let us accept what we have got. 
Let us reform them if necessary. Let us make them 
equal to the requirements of the age. But do not let 
us either condemn them altogether, or even so run them 
down, each in their turn, that they become disgusted 
with the country they serve, and cannot fail to deterio- 
rate, if not utterly collapse. 

It would be tedious, and as it seems to me, un- 
necessary to take up your time by trying to refute 
the arguments, of those writers who utterly condemn 
our Volunteers and Militia. For such arguments, from 
their very one-sidedness, cease to carry weight. But 
there are other writers, men, too, of note, and whose 
conclusions are deservedly respected, who have re- 
corded opinions apparently unfavourable to our 
national forces. 

To one or two extracts from such I will briefly 
call your attention ; for by so doing I hope to show 
that, though at first sight they appear to be directed 
against the Volunteer or Militia system, yet, if care- 
fully analysed and compared with other passages from 
the same authors, they will be found to be almost, if 
not entirely without sting. 

At an early page of the book which is now the 
text-book of the British Military Student,* we find the 
following : — 

* Hamley's * Operations of War.* 
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*It IS probably unnecessary to insist on the 
fact that organization and discipline confer vast 
advantages on an armed force. In these days, 
when Volunteers are drilling in every parish, it is 
needless to tell any one that an organised body of 
men amenable to the laws of discipline, accustomed 
to act together, mutually reliant, trained to perform in 
unison the movements best suited to the march and 
the battle, and directed absolutely at the will of a 
practised commander, is an engine of war vastly more 
formidable than any assemblage of individuals, how- 
ever numerous and however skilled in the use of 
their weapons, but in whom this concerted action, is 
wanting.' 

' It is true that, in particular circumstances, in 
ragged mountains or in pathless forests, untrained 
warriors may meet disciplined troops on favourable 
terms. But in all countries which admit of the move- 
ments of great bodies, a regular army is immeasurably 
superior to an armed population. In the tangled wilder- 
nesses of New Zealand, the Maori possibly counts 
for as much as the soldier. But on the plains of India, 
the compact, small, disciplined force marching on the 
native hosts easily loosens and dissipates the vast 
array. In the Sierras of Spain the Guerillas- often 
held at bay the seasoned -warriors of Napoleon. But 
in open battle the half-disciplined levies of Spaniards, 
individually not less brave and strong than their ad- 
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versaries, were scattered almost invariably before the 
onset of the steady troops of France/ 

Now many who read these lines will, I have no 
doubt, imagine that they afford a fair argument against 
the English Military system of the present day. But 
it is well to remember that while the i|istance6 quoted 
seem to favour the argument for Regulars against 
Volunteers, there are as many that might be cited on 
the other side. Who won the battle } the Volunteers 
of Garibaldi, or the trained army of Naples } And 
why did the large, well-drilled Sepoy armies in the 
war of the Mutinies invariably give way, when the 
irregular levies of Oude, Rohilcund, and elsewhere 
withstood our troops on more than one occasion with 
success } 

Apart from this, however, we have only to turn to 
a later page of the same author, where we find him 
speaking of the time of the French Republican armies. 
He states : — 

' Another change which had taken place, was in 
the mode of fighting. France supplied great numbers 
of conscripts, full of intelligence and enthusiasm. 
But to oppose the vast armies that assailed her, she 
was forced to send these into the field without the 
instruction and practice in discipline necessary to meet 
the trained battalions of the enemy ; therefore they 
were thrown out in the form of skirmishers, where 
their intelligence and courage were rendered of avail 
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without the necessity of acquiring precision and co- 
herence. It was soon seen that these lines of skir- 
mishers — " clouds of skirmishers," as writers are fond 
of calling them, not without reason — might * be made 
eminently useful to cover formations, to deceive the 
enemy, and to conceal tactical enterprises. Light 
troops, it is true, had existed before. The Austrians 
possessed in Frederick's time plenty of light cavalry 
in their Hussars and Pandours, plenty of light infantry 
in their Croats ; but these, very useful to harass con- 
voys, to hover round the enemy's march, and pick off 
stragglers or baggage, to plunder territory, or to obtain 
information, were of small account on a field of battle. 
Now, however, light infantry, highly instructed and 
organised, were rendered capable, besides performing 
their own functions, of taking their places in the line 
of battle.' 

If these conscripts, full of intelligence and enthu- 
siasm, but without instruction and practice in discip- 
line, were so useful seventy years ago, surely now, 
when owing to the adoption of breechloaders, fighting 
tactics have become looser than they were then, our 
Volunteers would be at the very least as good. 

But the question, as far as England is concerned, 
does not seem to be one of Regulars well-organised, 
disciplined, and commanded, versus Volunteers with- 
out any of these accessories. Rather whether Volun^ 
teers, with slight preparatory discipline, and less 
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knowledge of drill, but otherwise perhaps superior, 
are fit to form in line of battle under the same 
organization and command as their fellow-countrymen 
of the Regular Army. It is my conviction that as 
a body they are so fit. At any rate, I am sure that 
men of patriotism, blood, and physique, thoroughly 
trained at least to arms, are a better addition to an 
army than half-trained mercenary boys. 

Again, in a pamphlet ^ that has lately appeared 
from the pen of one who has made the welfare of the 
English Army his deep and earnest study, we find 
the following lines : 

' Do the Militia and Volunteers fulfil the require- 
ments of an efficient Reserve } A plain question 
demands a plain answer. They do not. They 
are altogether out of date — relics of a past military 
age, before the days of steam and electricity.' 

Now this is a startling assertion. Its truth, more- 
over, is attempted to be corroborated by quotations 
from the writings of Sir W. Stewart, Sir L. Simmons, 
Sir J. Buigoyne, the Duke of Wellington, and other 
eminent military men. But to what does it tend ? I 
recommend my readers to' get the pamphlet itself as 
soon as possible, and read it carefully through. . For 
I feel satisfied that when they have done so, they will 
agree with me that, as sobn as facts are established 

* 'Army Reserves and Militia Refonn.' By Lieut. -Colonel the 
Hon. A. Anson. 
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from the statistics that the writer has prepared with 
such evident care, the following deductions are ap- 
parent : Keep your Volunteers as long as you have 
any need for them, and reform your Militia system. 
Against such deductions I have nothing to urge. My 
cry is, as before stated, necessary reform, not destruc- 
tion. Faults in our system no doubt exist, but faults 
can be remedied ; and one of the greatest seems to 
me to be the want of organization, which prevents us 
from making the most of men who, trained to use 
weapons, strong, active, and self-reliant, must be far 
better than the rustic from the plough. 

I Against the insinuation frequently expressed that 
Volunteers are entirely without discipline, the ex- 
perience of the Autumn Manoeuvres of 1871-73 is the 
most crushing denial. Discipline is to be learned 
elsewhere than in the barrack-yard routine. It is 
taught with better effect, as I know personally, in 
our great public schools, even than at our Military 
Colleges ; and if it can be taught at one school 
it can at another. It might form part of the 
course required to be gone through by every English 
boy, whether at the grammar or the village school, for 
the discipline instilled into the boy makes it a com- 
paratively easy task for the man to fall into a soldier's 
habits when he voluntarily subjects himself to the 
stern laws that govern a time of war. 

Again, those who affirm that thorough training is 
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absolutely necessary for every soldier, must surely 
forget what are the conditions of war, how soon casual- 
ties occur in all ranks, and how rapidly the vacant 
places have to be filled, frequently with untrained 
^men. 

Was not Napoleon able to continue his victories, 
though his ranks were filled up by conscripts ? And 
has Aot the same been the case with every successful 
leader in ancient as well as modem times ? During 
the latter part of the American War, I saw whole 
regiments of Volunteers proceeding to join the 
Northern forces. These men were so utterly without 
training that they could not even march in any 
formation ; and yet just then the arms of the North 
were everywhere victorious. 

Now \ wish to have it clearly understood that I do 
not undervalue training, and the discipline that 
training produces. On the contrary, I would have as 
much of it as possible consistent with reasonable 
economy. But 1 argue that there is something 
required by an army which is more important still. 

I affirm that there is sovae force, som^ power which 
when given to an army enables it to hold together 
even though the absolute materials of which it is com- 
posed are not all exactly of the same nature, and have 
now and then to be renewed. 

What this force is, perhaps the sequel will suffi- 
ciently indicate. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

DEFINITIONS AND ARRANGEMENT OF SUBJECT. 

There are two words which are almost sure to crop 
up whenever military topics are discussed, viz. : or-- 
ganization and administration. These words are be- 
' wildering to many because their meaning is not 
thoroughly realised. Yet arguments are frequently 
concluded by an abrupt use of them. 

As I intend to use these words too, and as my 
wish is not to mystify, but to make all I say as plain 
as possible, I will devote a few lines to an explanation 
of them. According to the definition that I give they 
should be understood, at all events throughout these 
pages. 

Organization may, it is conceived, be called the 
art of forming into bodies, or units, of various sizes, 
the material^ of which armies are composed, Le., men 
and stores. 

Administration maybe called the art of governing 
and providing for these bodies when so formed. 

* Not to be confounded with matSrUly a name used for warlike 
stores. 
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Thus the whole process of creating an army may 
be divided into three heads. 1st, enlistment ; 2nd, 
organization ; and 3rd, administration. The first is 
the peculiar province of the statesman, and as such 
should be settled by the votes of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The second and third belong more particularly 
to the soldieif, and may be carried out by the central 
office appointed by the country to regulate army 
affairs. 

Under the head of enlistment would be included 
the whole question of obtaining material for the 
Army. This material consists of men, horses, and 
military stores. 

Under this head, therefore, are comprised all the 
questions of short or long service, reserves, age and 
size of recrtiits, method of recruiting, amount of pay 
whether for active or reserve forces, bounty, and 
pensions. There might be included, too, marriage 
rights and barrack accommodation. In fact, every- 
thing likely to influence the status and well-being of 
the soldier throughout his whole career. And all 
these it is thought should be carefully determined 
and laid down by law ; so that whoever had the 
business of recruiting for the Army might go to the 
country with a perfectly clear, well-defined statement, 
intelligible to all. 

Under the head of enlistment might be included 
too, the question of how best to procure horses, the 
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proportion to be kept in the ranks, and in reserve ; 
and lastly, that of the creation and custody of all 
military stores. These latter would, of course, be 
defined and catalogued in a well-made vocabulary. 

Thus the material for the Army would be handed 
over from the statesman to the soldier in a condition 
thoroughly understood by both. 

The soldier's task would be to. make the best use 
of the material thus obtained. 

Organization would determine the size of unit 
for each branch of the Service ; it would regulate the 
proportion of officers to men, and the relative propor- 
tion of the three arms ; and it would superintend the 
construction of regiments, brigades, divisions, and 
army corps. Under this head would be included the 
method for the instruction of recruits, and the tactics 
adopted for their use ; as well as all military teaching 
subsequent to enlistment, whether of officers, or meii, 
viz., in gunnery, engineering, musketry, gymnastics, 
and cooking ; perhaps, too, military law, with all its 
concomitants in the shape of police and provost 
arrangements. Organization, besides, should settle 
what is the best equipment for the Army in all con- 
ditions and in every circumstance, whether in barracks 
at home, on board ship, in the colonies, or in a state 
of actual war. 

Under the head of administration would be in» 
eluded all the necessary machinery for the governing 
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of the Army. This would comprise what is technically 
called * the Staff/ whether at the central office, in the 
military districts of Great Britain, or elsewhere. Its 
functions would be to superintend the whole method 
by which the soldier is fed, clothed, lodged, and 
otherwise cared for. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 

A FEW pages devoted to a brief retrospect of the 
history of our country will enable us to note what 
England's forces were like in days when she was 
really a Military as well as a Naval Power — in days 
when unaided by an ally she could land an army on a 
foreign shore: 

The first Military Establishment introduced into 
England was that of the Anglo-Saxons. By their 
system every able-bodied adult male was compelled 
to serve his country, and present himself in military 
array in a time of invasion or any emergency. The 
case of emergency was determined by the governing 
power, and the people's liberty was preserved fey the 
enactment which made the Sheriff of the County the 
muster-master, and afterwards the leader of those who 
were called out. 

Only the clergy were exempt from the universal 
service, and they did not always claim the privilege. 

The Regular Army, few in number, consisted only 
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of the personal body-guard of the king and the great 
nobles. Most, if not all, Saxon freemen were armed. 

The Norman Conquest inaugurated into England 
the Feudal system. By this system, every owner of 
land was bound to give to the king, in exchange for 
his possession, a certain number of days' military 
service in each year. 

The order of knighthood, too, entailed on the 
recipient military service. The Statute of Knights 
directed every one of the age of twent\'-one, and 
having forty pounds a-year in land, to take upon him- 
self the order of knighthood. There were a few ex- 
ceptions, and in certain cases a fine was allowed to 
take the place of personal service. . These rules were 
not relaxed till A.D. 1 641. Each knight took a 
certain number of retainers into the field. A ready 
means thus existed of making and organising armies. 

The feudal system led to the establishment of 
chivalry. In the days of chivalry the profession of 
arms was the chief road to distinction. A man 
underwent a long training of arduous service with the 
hope of becoming a knight. Military art was a study 
which many tried to learn, and every opportunity was 
eagerly sought for the display of military talent. 
This desire, no doubt, acted almost as powerfully as 
religion in obtaining recruits for the wars of the 
Crusades. 

The Feudal system gave to the king a large force 

c 
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at a small cost But the time of service was limited 
(at the most forty days), and it was difficult to keep 
the register of those who were bound ^to appear. 
Gradually, therefore, the fine in lieu of service supplied 
its place. 

Another system, similar to that of the Saxons, of 
obtaining soldiers, was called the * posse comitatus/ 
This was founded on the supposition that everyone 
who had taken an oath of fealty was bound to risk his 
life in defence of the country. " It included all males 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty, who were levied 
by the sheriffs. They were bound to serve in their 
own country, and there only, in case of internal com- 
motion or actual invasion, and in this were different 
from the feudal troops who had to serve anywhere at 
the king's pleasure. 

This * posse comitatus * was probably the origin of 
our present Militia; for we know that it was the 
sheriff's province to organize and be responsible for 
the efficiency of the Cgunty Militia until, that duty 
was handed over to the Lords-Lieutenant in the reign 
of Philip and Mary. 

The men liable to be called out by the sheriffs 
we^e constituted an armed force in the reign of 
Henry II., and by an Act of this King's, confirmed 
and enlarged by Edward I., each man was compelled 
according to his estate to provide himself with arms. 

By the Act of Philip and Mary, in addition to a 
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further compulsion to keep arms, people of certain 
estate were bounc^ also to provide horses and their 
accoutrements in case of need. 

These enactments for the security and defence of 
the kingdom superseded the necessity of a standing 
army, and were free, perhaps, from some of its incon- 
veniences. But the sovereign of that day could not 
as a rule depend entirely on the loyalty of his subjects 
to provide him with troops, and he naturally wished 
to engage paid soldiers. Moreover, the perpetual 
defence of the marches or borders of the kingdom, 
next to the then hostile populations of Scotland and 
Wales, and the supply of foreign garrisons and castle- 
guards at home made an absolute requirement for a 
more continuous service than the temporary one pro- 
vided by the feudal levies. 

So arose the third method of keeping uj5 an army 
in the feudal times, viz., to engage mercenaries. 

All our kings, from William I. to Edward IL, 

seem to have done this more or less. The system 

was disliked by the nation, and one of the clauses 01 

Magna Charta is directed against the practice. In 

the reigns of Edward II. and Edward, 1 1 1., the custom 

appears to have arisen of contracting with towns or 

individuals to furnish soldiers for the Crown at certain 

wages, and on certain conditions. But this did not 

entirely supersede the system alrieady described, called 

the * posse comitatus.* 

c 2 
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The army that Edward III. led over to France, 
previous to the battle of Crecy, consisted of English, 
Welsh, and Irish. The Welsh and Irish .were hired, 
and the English were supplied by little less than a 
levde en masse. 

It may be interesting to note the soldier's pay at 
that period, as compared with that of other trades, all 
of which were fixed by Parliament. Thus a reaper 
was paid from 2d. to 2|^. a-day ; a master carpenter, 
3df. ;, a common journeyman, 2d, \ whereas the daily 
pay of a common foot soldier was ordinarily 6d. 

At the present day no rates of payment are fixed 
by law. But while a labourer receives from 2s, 6d, 
to 3^. a-day, and a carpenter from S^. to 6x., or 
even more, an infantry soldier's pay does not exceed 
IS, 6a,^ 

If anything like the old rates were re-established, 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining any number 
of recruits from the best men that the country could 
produce. There was, too, in the old days, the pros- 
pect for soldiers of a good contingent in the shape of 
plunder. So that, even with a small population, the 
ranks of the army were never long empty. 

It Is easy to conceive that in an age when every 
man was liable to serve his country in some way or 
another, and when most carried arms, a military spirit 
was engendered among the people ; and it can be 

* Viz., IJ-. clear pay, and a ration of bread and meat valued at 6d, 
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understood that when some warrior king wished to 
organise a foreign expedition, he found no difficulty 
in obtaining a body of mercenaries already half- 
trained, who soon became, under his tuition, as good 
soldiers as he could wish to command ; for he was 
able to get not only the idlers who had never hardened 
their constitutions by agricultural toil, but the very 
best of English yeomen, who in their spare time had 
practised with bow or arquebuss, and thus acquired a 
taste for martial adventure which they were anxious 
to gratify. Such men were sturdy and strong ; they 
were lovers of their native soil ; and though naturally 
peaceful, they were dangerous foes when aroused. 

Victories such as those at Crecy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt, resulted from the system for raising and 
training troops which I have just described. These 
battles illustrate very well, too, the mode of warfare 
of the chivalric period. There was but little use of 
military art The English princes, no doubt, selected 
their positions well ; but when the forces were once 
marshalled, it was a matter of fighting alone, and the 
battles were won against overwhelming odds by the 
cool intrepidity and strength of the English archer. 

.It is well now and then to recall to mind the 
valour, hardihood, and religion of our famous soldiers 
of that time. It is well to consider the glories they 
achieved. It is well to read such histories as those, of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. 
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But while we exult in the deeds of our ancestors, 
we should not be content to live only in the memory 
of heroism gone by. We should strive tt) do as they 
did ; not necessarily with the idea of conquest, but at 
all events to protect ourselves from * invasion panics.* 
Perhaps even we might go so far as to endeavour to 
maintain the honour and estimation in which we were 
once held among the nations of Europe. 

The population of England in the days when 
30,000 fully equipped men were landed on the coast 
of France was but 2,500,000. The same amount of 
sacrifice would at the present day furnish an army 
of 400,000 British sabres and bayonets to save a 
Denmark or a Belgium from insult and aggression. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FACTS CONCERNING ARMY ENLISTMENT. 

I MUST now ask my readers to t)ear with me while 
I record a few of the facts that I have already alluded 

« 

to. It is necessary that all who make a study of 
army organization should know what they have got 
. in the way of army * material ' to begin with. Let us 
see what we, in Great Britain, have got of men, horses, 
and stores, with which to form pur army. 

There are no statistics, we presume, so .reliable as 
those laid before Parliaiment in the shape of the Army 
Estimates. To them, therefore, we will look for our 
figures. In the Army Estimates of 1873, we find 
that the Regular army in Great Britain and the 
Colonies, exclusive of India, numbers 128,968 men; 
that the Militia, besides piermanent-staff, numbers 
133,952; the Yeomanry 13,000; the Volunteers 
160,750 ; and the Reserves, first and second class, 
35,000 ; making a grand total of 471,670 of all arms. 
These numbers include non-combatants and every 
description of Service attached to an army. 
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The number of horses available for our troops at 
home IS 15,120. 

Of stores we have no detail. 

In order to analyse this subject, we will divide it 
into heads as follows : — The material itself, what we 
expect of it, and what we do for it It will be con- 
venient to take these heads in inverse order. 

First then, let us try to ascertain what we, as a 
people, do in order to get for our army as good 
material, in the way of men, horses, and stores, as 
possible. 

With regard to warlike stores — we obtain them 
partly V/ contract ; but chiefly from our great Arsenal 
at Woolwich, We spend, annually, a considerable 
sum in expeiinients, in order to ensure that the stores 
we possess are oi the best possible description. We 
grudge no expense in their construction. We are not 
satisfied unless tney are ample in quantity, and of the 
latest patLern. It is no doubt right that there should 
De power In the hands of Government to construct 
warlike stores, and that all should not be entrusted 
to the civil labour market, else at some hour of urgent 
need the army might be left in the lurch. Still it is 
thought that much should be done by private enter- 
prise, bearing in mind that in a time of war, many 
manufacturing firms would be thrown out of work, 
and, consequently, be only too glad to » execute 
Government orders. It is strongly felt, too, that 
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the centralizing system, which creates all military 
stores in one arsenal, and controls their issue and ex- 
penditure in one office, must be practically wrong ; for 
it offers such a tempting bait to an invader, who. by 
one bold stroke, a march in force to Woolwich, might 
do us an amount of damage almost irreparable : it 
prevents any comparison of accounts, such as might 
be made if there were two or more arsenals : and it 
IS unable to prevent its shops and offices from becoming 
overgrown, and consequently unmanageable. 

The horses for our army we obtain by purchase. 
We have no establishments in England for breeding 
and rearing them. We have no arrangements by 
which any sudden demands might be met. In fact, 
we have no Reserve of horses for Cavalry, Artillery, 
or Train. 

Our men we obtain by voluntary enlistment. 

It may be well to mention that here, as well as 
elsewhere, where the Soldier is being discussed, the 
infantry soldier is the one alluded to. To mention all 
branches of the Service would be confusing and 
tedious — besides it is sufficient for the end in view to 
take one as an illustration, and I have naturally 
selected the chief arm, the Infantry. 

For the regular army, enlistments are made for 
twelve years. No bounty is given on enlistment. 
The recruit can choose, on enlisting, whether he will 
serve for the whole time in the army, or whether he 
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will serve part of the time in the army and part in 
the Reserve. In the latter case, the proportion of 
Reserve and the proportion of Army Service is fixed 
from time to time by the Secretary of State for War. 
At present' it is six years in the army, and six years 
in the Reserve. At the end of the twelve years of 
Army Service, a soldier can, with the approval of his 
commanding officer, and subject to certain regulations, 
re-engage to complete twenty-one years' service. He 
receives i/. bounty for so doing. At the end of 
twenty-one years, he is entitled to a pension for the 
rest of his life. He can, moreover, obtain a life 
pension before that time for wounds, &c., received on 
active service. A soldier's pay is \s, a day. In ad^ 
dition to this, he receives a ration of meat and bread, 
valued at 6d, From his pay there are what are called 
voluntary deductions (which, from universal custom, 
may almost be called compulsory), for vegetables and 
other additions to the ration, and for washing, &c., to 
the amount usually of S^/. a day. This, taken from 
the \s. pay, leaves him Td, a day as pocket money, 
with which to buy extra clothes, tobacco, and other 
luxuries. A soldier married, with leave, would not 
have to pay the voluntary deductions above men- 
tioned. All his pay could, therefore, be spent on his 
family. The country supplies a soldier with arms 
and accoutrements, and with a certain amount of 
uniform. All of these he must take care of. The 
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arms, &c., are the property of the country ; but the 
uniform, as a rule, becomes the soldier's at the end 
of a year. Medical attendance is supplied free to 
soldiers and their wives and children. When in 
hospital the ration stoppage is 7^. a day. But the 
hospital ration is of a superior kind, and no other 
expenditure is necessary. A proportion of soldiers 
in each regiment are allowed to marry.. Such men 
either have separate rooms, which are called married 
quarters, assigned to them in barracks ; or they are paid 
an allowance with which to provide themselves with 
lodgings. In both cases, they are allowed^ to live 
with their families. Barracks or tents, with a due 
allowance of water, coals, gas, &c., are provided by 
the country. Any wanton or careless damage to any 
Government property has to be paid for by the 
regiment that commits it, should the individual in fault 
not be discoverable. Chaplains and places of worship 
in large stations are appointed for the three National 
Churches, of England, Ireland, and Scotland ; viz. 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian. 
Soldiers are taught all the necessary details of their 
own profession. They also have facilities for in- 
struction as scholars, and to a certain extent as trades- 
men. Should they avail themselves of these latter, 
they have the prospect of advancemerit in the army 
as non-commissioned officers, or even officers ; or of 
being employed in engineer, control, and other public 
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works, for which extra pay is given. Soldiers are not 
liable to be taken out of Her Majesty's Service except 
for felony, misdemeanour, or for debts amounting 
to 30/. and upwards. Lastly it may be added that 
good conduct pay is given to rank and file in the 
regular army, with liberal conditions as to conduct, 
at the following rates : — after two years' service id,z. 
day, after six years, 2d. ; after twelve years, 3^. ; 
after eighteen, 4//. ; after twenty-three, ^d, ; and after 
twenty-eight, 6d, Pensions are increased in propor- 
tion to the amount of good conduct pay obtained 

For the Militia, enlistments are made for six * years 
Bounty is given to the amount of 61? from time to 
time, during the service. The pay is the same as 
that of the regular army, but is only given during the 
days of training, the duration of which is fixed annually 
by the Secretary of State for War — at present it is 
from twenty-eight to thirty-five days. The Militia, 
as such, cannot obtain pensions, except in time of 
actual military service. Their regulations as to equip- 
ment, clothing, barracks, medical attendance, and 
divine service are similar to those of the regular army. 
They are only entitled, however, to any of the military 
allowances and privileges when in actual course of 
training. 

Volunteers, as their name implies, can come and 

* N. B. With power of enrolnifent for six more. 
' Or 12/. if in the Militia Reserve as well. 
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go almost at will. The only restrictions in joining 
being, the formation of a properly Established corps, 
a downward limit of age (not under seventeen), and 
being an apprentice, an enrolled pensioner, or a 
member of any other Force in the country. And the 
restrictions as to leaving being the necessity of giving 
fourteen days* notice, and delivering up arms, clothing, 
&c., in proper order, as well as paying all debts justly 
due to the corps. Payment is made to Volunteers by 
the country to the amount of i/. a year to an efficient 
and i/. \os, a year to an extra efficient. The degrees 
of efficiency are established by Orders in Council ; 
and are determined by a certain number of attend- 
ances at drill, and the degree of proficiency attained 
by the Volunteer in drill and instruction. The pro- 
ficiency is tested and reported on by the inspecting 
officer at the annual inspection. The country supplies 
Volunteers with arms and accoutrements. It also 
issue's tents to them when required, and affords assist- 
ance, to a limited extent, in camps of instruction. It 
helps them, too, partially in carrying on their instruc- 
tion as soldiers. The other army privileges and 
allowances are only obtainable by the Volunteers in 
time of actual Military Service. 

The Reserve Forces are kept together by an en- 
rolment under the direction of a staff appointed for 
the purpose, and by the payment of certain retaining 
fees. They are occasionally called out for a few days. 
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under instructions from the Secretary of State for 
War. When called out, either in peace or war, they 
are treated in all respects as soldiers of the r^ular 
army. 

Officers for the Regular Army are obtained either 
from the Military Schools, or by open examinations, 
or by promotion from the ranks. The pay that they 
receive from the country is small. As, however, they 
rise in their profession, they obtain military rank. If 
they distinguish themselves on active service, or 
otherwise, they receive honour and decorations, and 
there is even at the present day a certain amount of 
prestige attached to the title of British officer. These 
things, in some measure, counterbalance the lack of 
high pay. Then, too, after a certain number of years* 
service, retiring pensions are given. The higher ranks 
have good appointments, such as conimands and 
governorships to look to. And lastly, in case of death, 
the country gives a pension to a widow in proportion 
to her husband's rank and the circumstances of the 
case. In order to fit officers for their work, and to 
assist them at their studies, there are army_ schools, 
and a system of instructors at all large stations. By 
these means they can be taught free of cost not only 
purely military science, such as musketry, artillery, 
and field engineering, but such subjects as mathe- 
matics, history, and languages. It is thought that 
these latter subjects should be required to a sufficient 
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amount from candidates in their examination for 
commissions ; but, should more after- knowledge in 
non-military subjects be considered essential, a testing 
examination in them might be required to be ' passed 
before promotion. There is no doubt that all officers 
who wish to succeed in their profession will study in 
their spare time, especially if they be granted leave 
for the purpose, and it can hardly be an economy for 
a country to undertake what might be done as well 
without its assistance. 

Officers for the Militia, Volunteers, and other 
forces are obtained partly from the Regular Army and 
partly from the local country gentlemen. In the 
latter case, first appointments are made at the nomi- 
nation of the Lord -Lieutenant of the county. In all 
cases of appointment and promotion, a special'exami- 
nation must be passed. Officers in these forces, 
except adjutants and others on the permanent staff, 
only receive pay while the regiment or company is 
doing actual duty. The pay at such times is the 
same as that of the Regular Army. Militia, Volun- 
teer, and Yeomanry officers take rank with those of 
the Regular Army ; but as the junior in each gra^e. 
They share therefore in the prestige that the rank 
imparts. They do not receive pensions like regular 
officers, unless employed in times of actual war. 
Their instruction is assisted by the country, and they 
are allowed to attend at certain of the Army Military 
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Schools. Grants are given on account of officers of 
Volunteers who are * proficient ; ' that is who have 
passed a certain qualifying examination in their mili- 
tary duties. 

We will next proceed to consider what we, as a 
nation, expect /r^w the material that we obtain for our 
Army in return for what we Ao for it. ^ 

Expending as we do so much on our military 
stores, we naturally expect them to be the best in the 
world, and amply sufficient for our need. We expect, ^ 
too, that the places in which they are stored and 
manufactured, should be fairly secure against hostile 
attack. We consider that the horses we procure for 
our cavalry and horse artillery should be able to carry 
the weights we put upon them, and at the same time 
be fast and enduring ; and we think that all our horses 
should be above the average of those used in Conti- 
nental armies. 

With regard to men, let us first see what we expect 
from our Regular soldiers, afterwards the Militia, and 
the Volunteers. 

The Regular soldier is bound to give his whole 
time, skill, and energy to his Sovereign and country. 
He must sacrifice his health, if required, at home or 
abroad. He must give up a considerable amount of 
comfort, and all idea of personal liberty. Should he 
be allowed to marry, it will only be after a certain 
amount of service, and as a reward for good conduct 
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—even then it will only be in a fixed proportion, and, 
if the regulated number in the regiment are married, 
he must wait his turn. Should a soldier's health 
suffer to such an extent as to incapacitate him for 
further service he will be discharged ; on discharge he 
will receiye a limited pension according to the number 
of years that he has been in the Army. After complet- 
ing the twelve years of service for wjiich he originally 
enlisted, he may be discharged, and if so, he has no 
further claim of any sort on his country. He is bound 
to learn all his duty as a soldier, including drill, 
musketry, gymnastics, &c. If he is slow at learning, 
or sulky, or slovenly, he is liable to be punished. He 
must endure punishment for what are called Army 
offences, as well as those punishable by the civil law. 
Moreover, he must not grumble openly at the punish- 
ment awarded, even if he thinks it unjust, for such 
grumbling constitutes a fresh crime in the military Code. 
Should he ever desert from his duties he is subject to 
severe punishment, such as imprisonment or even 
death. 

Milijiamen, when embodied, are subject to the same 
restrictions as the Regular soldiers ; but being so for 
only a few days in each year, the service is less irk- 
some. Then they are able to marry, because they 
can leave their wives in their own homes when they 
come out to training. Added to which they do not 

D 
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serve as a rule out of England, and rarely far frona 
their own homes. 

The Volunteer is expected to be a soldier only 
when on parade or in a camp of exercise. He is free 
to come and go, having made no permanent engage- 
ment, unless it be on actual serviiie. In the latter 
case he becomes subject to the same laws and penal- 
ties as the Regular soldier, or the Militiaman. The 
license that his sense of freedom naturally gives him, 
prevents his being treated in time of peace in the 
same manner as the Regular, and renders any other 
punishment than dismissal from his corps impossible. 
However, the payment that the country makes to 
Volunteers is contingent on a certain amount of pro- 
ficiency as well as attendance at drills. He is bound, 
therefore, to comply with these conditions if he does 
not wish to forfeit the * bonus ' that is granted. 

All officers before appointment are required to 
produce certificates as to health, moral character, age, 
&c. Officers of the Regular Army are expected to 
obtain, in reasonable time, a thorough knowledge of 
their profession. They must devote themselves to 
the service, conform to all the rules and regulations 
laid down for their guidance, and be subject to disci- 
pline. All officers are required to be gentlemen, if 
not by birth, at least by habit ; and should their 
character as such be publicly impugned, they are 
bound to take such measures as shall restore their 
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good name, on pain of being tried and punished by a 
general court-martial. Before promotion to any rank, 
up to that of a field officer, officers of the Regular 
Army are required to pass examinations in military 
and other subjects. If they fail they are liable to 
be passed over. Of course their country requires 
officers to be courageous, self-denying, and patriotic. 

Subalterns of Militia are required to pass qualify- 
ing examinations before they have been eighteen 
months in the service, on pain of having to resign their 
commissions if they fail. Militia officers must pass 
further examinations before becoming eligible for pro- 
motion to the rank of captain and field oTxer. 
Officers of the Yeomanry and Volunteers are requiied 
to pass certain qualifying examinations within eighteen 
months of their appointment as such. If they fail 
they must resign their commissions. ' 

Lastly we will consider the material itself. 
It would take a long time to make an inventory of 
all the military stores that Great Britain possesses. 
There are acres of guns and enormous reserves of other 
stores even in the arsenal at Woolwich, and more are 
being made every day. There is no doubt that very 
large quantities of the smaller descriptions could be 
got together at short notice from the resources of the 
country, especially when we consider that many 
mechanical houses would have no other outlet for 
their energy in time of war. Therefore with regard 

\ D 2 
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to small stores we may, I think, consider ourselves ' 
comparatively safe. But all our Is^e guns and many 
indispensable articles of store are constructed at our 
only arsenal, Woolwich. Here, too, we accumulate 
the chief part of what we should require in case of 
war. Woolwich is thus the very heart of our military 
system. Surely the fortifications that guard Woolwich 
should be as strong as those that surround our dock- 
yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth. And yet at the 
present time not a fort is erected, not a gun mounted 
for its defence ! It would be well, possibly, not to 
have all our eggs in one basket — in other words, to 
establish a second arsenal and a second dep6t for bur 
warlike stores. But whether we do this or not, at 
least let us make as strong and sex:ure as possible, the 
' safe ' in which we deposit our ' valuables.' 

The horses that we obtain are good and equal to 
the work required of them. Still we pay a heavy 
price for them. It is a question worthy of serious 
consideration if it be w^U to have no reserve of horses, 
and no well digested scheme for rapidly increasing 
our supply of them in time of need. I cannot help 
thinking too, that it would be useful, if, for certain 
purposes a smaller stamp of horse than we have at 
present were made available. 

With regard to men^ we have already seen what 
we do- to get them, and what we expect them to do 
for us. We must presume tl\at both sides of the 
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question are fairly understood by the class that 
supplies recruits. What then is the result ? As far 
as the Regulars and Militia are concerned, it cannot 
be said to be satisfactory. It must be borne in mind 
that with our present recruiting system men of all 
classes and professions are taken, no character is re>, 
quired, but no bounty is given. Enlistment is purely 
voluntary, the only qualifications being age slnd size. 
Should recruits fail to enlist in sufficient numbers, 
there is only one alternative, the standard of height 
and age must be reduced. If then we wish to gauge 
the success of the system, we must ask what is the age 
and what the height of the recruits that are now being 
enlisted. Statistics will give the answer. It is not a 
favourable one. Army recruits are young and small, 
and hardly up to the work required of them. Militia 
recruits are in many cases very diminutive, small in 
chest measurement as well as short in stature. There 
is still another indication of the failure of our present 
system, for it shows that the recruit was not thoroughly 
aware of the bargain he made when he was attested, 
and this is the great amount of desertion that has 
lately taken place. 

The Volunteers, though not so numerous, are 
probably much better than they once were. This 
woyld be owing to the fact that much more is required 
of them now than formerly. Hence those only re- 
main in the ranks who are really in earnest 
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The rest of the material in men is what is called 
the Reserve. The Army Reserve numbers, according 
to the estimates of 1873, 35,000. It is not allowed 
to exceed 50,000. The first class consists of men 
who are serving or have served in any of Her Majesty's 
regular forces, and whose past service has not exceeded 
the first term of enlistment. The second class con- 
^sts of enrolled pensioners, and persons who have 
served not less than their first term of enlistment. 

The Militia Reserve consists of Militia men who 

engage to serve in the regular army for a term of six 

.years, in time of war or invasion. The number 

so enlisted must not exceed one fourth of the Militia 

force. 

Now it can readily be seen that should any of the 
first class army reserve be actually servings as indicated 
by the act whose words are quoted above, to claim 
them for the Reserve would be to weaken to a corre- 
sponding amount the regular army. The men of the 
second class are usually difficult to collect, ahd the 
condition of many of them would render them unfit 
for active service. 

Then the Militia Reserve takes away a quarter of 

the best of the Militia at the very time when they 

' would be ifeeded most, viz., whenever a state of 

war exists with any foreign power, and in all cases of 

* actual invasion or imminent danger thereof.* 



^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN ENLISTMENT. 

I IMAGINE that the only points in which a L^islative 
assembly should interfere with the army of a nation 
are its enlistment and its pay. Let the assembly but 
settle these, and it can safely leave the rest — the 
organising and the administration — to the office that 
it appoints to regulate military affairs, or to the 
Commander-in-chief whom it entrusts with the man- 
agement of its forces. The ' bureau * that governs the 
army in England is called the War oAice. In its 
walls are congregated all departments. At its head, 
and in three of the most important subordinate posts, 
are Members of the Houses of Parliament, and these 
four are perpetually being called upon to give account 
not only of large measures which are impending and 
which affect the general welfare of the army, but of 
every petty transaction which may involve the promo- 
tion of an officer, or the grievance of a private. Such 
business seems degrading to the chief council of a 
great nation. If those who are appointed to rule the 
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army are not to be trusted to carry out the simplest 
details, they arc not fit to remain in. their posts. It 
would be time enough for Parliament to take the 
matter in hand, when any flagrant act of mismanage- 
ment, or injustice, took place. I cannot but think 
that the country has a suflicient control over the 
management and expenditure of its army by means 
of the annual discussion of the Estimates, which takes 
place in the House of Commons. If a policy were 
once formed, a simple code of regulations once esta- 
blished, no material changes affecting expenditure 
need be made morc than once a year. These changes, 
suggested as they would be by the army authorities, 
and the rcasons for their necessity plainly shown, 
might be submitted to the House at the same time as 
the Army Estimates, to be discussed and passed with 
them. Expenditure might still further be controlled, 
if thought necessary; by a system of Paymasters, 
responsible to the Treasury, and independent of the 
War office. About this, however, I may have more 
to say later* 

It must never be foigotten in this question of the 
creation and organization of our English army that 
we have an Imperial as well as a Home policy. , I 
mean we have to think of the military requirements 
of India and the Colonies, as well as of those of 
England. Two years ago I wrote a pamphlet* 

> < Practical Scheme for the OrganUation of the Armies, of Epgland,' 
published by Mitchell & COa 
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detailing a proposed organization. ♦ Many other pam- 
phlets were published on the same subject, and I do 
not propose to go all over that ground again now. 
In a previous chapter our present system of enlistment 
was detailed. In this I intend quite briefly to discuss, 
how, working on what we have got, one or two im- 
provements might be made. We have at present in 
England what we call the Regular Army. This is 
really an Imperial one, for it is ready to go anywhere 
and at any time. We have also the Militia, the 
Volunteers, and the Yeomanry, whose special business 
is the defence of our shores. Each of our colonies 
either has, or should have, a force similar to the latter. 
Now our regular army is, without question, enlisted 
from what we may call ' waifs and strays ; ' the young 
men who are either too idle to take up any other pro- 
fession, or who are forced by circumstances to forsake 
their original calling. Seldom, if ever, do we find a 
young man deliberately choosing the profession of 
arms, and entering it with the full consent of his 
friends and relations. Our Militia is taken from the 
rural population, and from the poorest among the 
Inhabitants of our towns. Our Volunteers and 
Yeomanry are the only representatives of the great 
middle class. 

It must be borne in mind that it is not fair to an 
army to expect great results from bad material Let 
but the best stuff in England be provided in sufficient 
quantity : and it should then be the soldier's business 
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to mould it into the most economical, and, at the 
same time, the most efficient machine that any nation 
has a right to expect. It has long been the desire of 
Army Reformers so to alter the conditions of service 
in our regular army as to make them acceptable to 
the great middle class. This was the class that won 
for Edward III. his victory at Crecy, and for Henry 
V. his still greater triumph at Agincourt It was the 
same class too, that, stirred up by fanatical zeal, left 
their work to take up arms against their king, and, 
having conquered all the royal armies, revolutionized 
England at the time of the Commonwealth. And it 
should be observed how never since old days, when x 
men of all classes were to be found in the ranks of 
our army, have we been able to take part in a conti- 
nental War unaided by allies. No doubt English 
bravery has been conspicuous in almost every instance 
in which English troops have been engaged ; but we 
must not forget that bravery alone will not bring 
victory. Leonidas with his 300 Spartans did not stop 
the Persian army from marching through Thermopylae. 
More is required. We must have skill and numbers 
as well as bravery — the best blood of a nation is not 
too rich to shed in her defence. And so we arrive at 
the conclusion that it is expedient to form our armies 
from all classes of society, and to induce the best of 
our sons to serve their country as soldiers. 

But how is this result to be obtained ? Let us 
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turn for a minute to a pamphlet already alluded to, 
written by Colonel Anson. This writer proposes to 
' abolish the Militia and Volunteers as they now exist 
and to substitute for them a permanently embodied 
short-service Militia, to be enlisted for one year 
with the colours, and four years ,with the Reserves, 
and trained entirely by officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular army.' In each district he pro- 
poses * to form a Committee composed of Mayors of 
towns and Magistrates, whose duty it will be to keep 
a military register of the population of their district, 
and once a year to ballot for the annual quota of men 
required for the Militia of the district. It will be the 
duty of the Committee to provide the requisite num- 
ber of men every year for the Militia, instead of its 
being left, as at present, to non-commissioned officers ; 
but unless compulsion, in some form or other, is used, 
this provision would soon become a dead letter. ' It , 
would be of no use to tell the authorities of our towns 
to provide proper sanitary arrangements, unless the 
order were enforced. The question is, therefore, 
what compulsion can be used } It is hardly worth 
while to go back to the arguments which justify the 
ballot in cases of emergency.' He thinks * they are 
pretty well conceded by all classes. But if it be 
justifiable in emergency, surely it is justifiable 
as providing for an emergency in times like these, 
when it is necessary to be fully prepared beforehand. 
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The State recognises the voluntary system as the 
wisest and the best principle on which to base the 
defence of the country, and gives the fullest develop- 
ment to it by appealing * (as he proposes) ' to the 
strong feeling of local self-government which exists in 
this country/ The State then has a right to say : 
' we have done all that is possible to encourage and 
organize the voluntary system of defence ; it now 
rests with you to show that it is effective, and can be 
depended upon. If you fail in doing what is required 
/or your own safety and for the welfare of the State, 
then the latter has a right to step in and force you to 
do it' He cannot conceive it possible to apply the 
principle of compulsory service in a more tender, 
more just, or more justifiable manner. In most of the 
above I agree with Colonel Anson, for I am unable 
to see how ballot ' in a modified form ' would be any 
hardship to this country. 

Not long since we were told that exercises on a 
large scale, better known as Autumn Manoeuvres, 
were possible in despotic countries like Germany and 
Russia, but were quite out of the question in a free 
land like England ; and what has been the result of 
two years' trial of these exercises ? They are as 
popular as if they had been established expressly for 
the amusement of the nation. Towns and villages 
petition to have them in their neighbourhood ; and 
thousands of citizens flock to every camp and every 
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mimic battle. But, it may be argued, the ballot is a 
very different thing. It establishes compulsion in the 
country. To which I reply, compulsion already exists 
against crime, against trespass, against a thousand 
things ; and it exists in a positive as well as a nega« 
tive state. For there is a compulsion to pay rates 
and taxes, however heavy and oppressive they may 
be ; and there is a compulsion to send children to 
school. Which, I would ask, appears the most tyran- 
nical— -to take a child from helping its mother to earn 
a precarious living and to send it to an elementary 
school, or to take a young man who is independent 
and has only himself to feed, and send him to a 
military school ? And even thus the cases are not 
parallel ; for, while every child is taken, only one in 
eight or ten of our young men need be. Besides. 
Military service might be very light. A year or two 
as a soldier, with liberty to go away during the months 
of harvest, and a year or two in a Reserve, with 
entire liberty except for a few days, would be suffi- 
cient. 

By such a method as this (which it should be 
remembered is thoroughly constitutional, for it has 
been the law of the land for many years, though in 
abeyance) I would propose to fill the ranks of our 
Militia. Once concede this and the difficulties of 
legislation for the English army dwindle wonderfully. 
For directly you are able to fill your Militia with as 
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many Recruits as you require, you can apply to it the 
system of short service and Reserves. This obviates 
the necessity of a(ny large Reserve for the Regular 
Army. And thus the latter, whose necessary sojourn 
in India and the colonies makes even a compromise 
to the principle of short service (viz. six years 
in the ranks) so difficult, can be enlisted for longer 
periods. 

It is thought that enlistment for the Regular 
Army should be voluntary ; that it should be for 
twelve years at first, with the option of re-engaging 
for ten more. And that after twenty-two years* ser- 
vice there should be a pension nwre or less high 
according to character on discharge. Thus the 
Regular Army will become a profession. This 
profession will absorb all the restless spirits of the 
country. Men who are unable to settle to anything 
else will be drawn into its ranks. Those who have 
offended against the laws of society will find occa- 
sionally a refuge in it. Does some one tauntingly 
assert that the army will thus be made up of vaga- 
bonds } I deny the imputation. I say that many of 
the best of men, of high courage, and independence 
of spirit, are wild when young. They only want an 
outlet for their energy, ox perhaps, an opportunity for 
a fresh start ; and this the army affords them. Let 
officers in command have the power to turn out of the 
Service men of confirmed bad character, and the 
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army may safely be left to take care of itself. There 
need be little fear that enough Recruits will not be 
obtained, of stamina sufficient for the work, and of' 
intelligence and education too, when Militia recruiting 
ceases to compete with recruiting for the Regular Army ; 
and when the conditions of Service are so definitely 
fixed that the Country may be induced to believe them, 

. I cannot see why some short, plainly-worded ' 
pamphlet might not be printed, with the authority of 
Government, detailing what the Country is prepared 
to do for soldiers, and what she expects from them in 
return ; and why, on enlistment, some agreement 
should not be concluded binding both sides, the 
Government and the recruit, to abide by the conditions 
laid down. Whatever we do, only let there be some 
amount of certainty. The smallest breach of faith 
damages recruiting so much, that many benefits fail 
to restore the balance. 

With regard to Volunteers, it seems to me that 
they lose their character by accepting any pecuniary 
assistance from Government. The principle should 
be recognised throughout the British Isles that every 
individual man owes a duty to his country, in some 
shape or other, in the way of personal service. 
Volunteers of a certain standing and proficiency 
should, it is thought, be the only exemptions from 
ballot for the Militia. But they should receive no 
pecuniary assistance except when embodied in the 
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field of exercise or the field of battle, and then they 
should be paid, and provided for as the Regular 
Army. 

l*et us recapitulate the suggestions that I have 
made, and see what, we get. Details are purposely 
omitted. We should have a Regular Army enlisted 
for twelve to twenty-two years, ready for service in 
any part of the world, the battalions in England being 
supported by a reserve of Pensioner^; a Militia, 
obtained by ballot, for a short service of two or three 
years, liable to serve only in their own country, backed 
up by large Reserves ; and a force of Volunteers and 
Yeomanry, bound on the plea of exemption from 
ballot, to a certain number of years* service and a 
reasonable amount of proficiency. With forces so 
constituted, if only properly administered. Army 
Estimates should decrease considerably. There 
should too be a cessation of what we call ' invasion 
panics.' I firmly believe that, if only the theory of 
personal service were adopted in this country (which 
I am convinced could be made so light a burden that, 
after a little use, it would not be felt at all), taxes 
could be materially reduced, and Great Britain might 
humanly speaking consider herself secure from attack. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 

We have hitherto considered more particularly what 
may be called the statesman's work in connection 
with the Army. We now come to the soldier's 
province, viz., its organization and government. The 
present unit or tactical body of infantry in the English 
Army is a battalion, that of cavalry a regiment, that 
of artillery a battery, and that of engineers a company. 
The strength of these various bodies (as far as thev 
Regular army is concerned) is given in the following 
table. With regard to the Militia and Volunteers the 
strength varies so considerably, that it is difficult to 
arrive at even an average. The Militia are formed 
into battalions of from six to twelve companies. The 
Volunteers into corps of from one to sixteen companies. 
Volunteer corps when small are combined, according 
to local circumstances, in what are called administra- 
tive battalions. 

E 
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Strength of Units of Regular Forces} 



Tactical Unit 



Battery Royal Horse Artillery 

Field Battery, R.A. . 

GarHson Battery, R.A. 

Company of R. E. 

Regiment of Cavalry (8 troops) 

Battalion of Guards 

Battalion of Infantry on Home 
Service 

Battalion of Infantry o» Colonial 
Service . . . . . 

Battalion of Infantry in India 

Army Service Corps, Supply Com- 
pany 

Army Service Carps, Transport 
Company . . . . 

Brigade Depot (when complete) . 



Officers 



5 
5 
4 
3 

29 

33 
27 

33 
33 



3 
14 



N.C. 

Officers 



II 
II 

8 
8 

59 
63 

58 

58 
66 

27 

13 
52 



Rank 
and File 



140 
141 

138 
85 

447 
750 

520 

609 
820 

97 

117 
116 



Horses 



"3 

85 



320 



91 



In time of war, and at Autumn Manoeuvres, these 
bodies are formed together in brigades, divisions, and 
Army corps. Nothing is yet definitely laid down as to 
the strength of the larger masses of troops ; but from 
past experience we may assume that they will be 
something like the following : a brigade of cavalry to 
qonsist of three regiments of cavalry and one battery of 
Royal Horse Artillery. A brigade of infantry to 
consist of three battalions. A division to consist of 
two brigades of infantry, a battalion of rifles, one 
regiment of cavalry, two or three batteries of field 
artillery, one company of engineers, one troop of 
military police, one infantry and artillery reserve 



* Taken from the Army Estimates. 
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ammunition column, and a proportion of Army service 
corps both for supply and transport. An army corps 
to consist of three divisions of infantry as above, one 
brigade of cavalry, a reserve of artillery of five or six 
batteries, and a reserve of engineers, including a pon- 
toon and telegraph equipment. 

In peace time, troops are scattered throughout 
Great Britain and the Colonies wherever custom and 
convenience may dictate. Hitherto there has been 
no apparent order in the distribution, even in the 
strategic camps of Aldershot, Shoincliffe, and the 
Curragh. A new system has, however, been lately 
inaugurated by the War Office,* which, when in work- 
ing order, will probably create much more method 
than has existed hitherto. 

This system too, has the advantage that it serves 
as a stepping-stone to any future Army reforms that 
time and circumstances may introduce. It is called 
the Brigade Dep6t organization. It provides for the 
three arms of the Service, viz. artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry. As heretofore, however, we will only 
regard it in its relation to one, that is the infantry. 

The United Kingdom, having been for some years 
past divided into a certain number of military districts, 
is still further split up into what are called sub-districts. 
Each infantry sub-district composes ,what is called a 
brigade, and is put under the command of a Colonel. 

* Under Mr. Cardwell's jurisdiction. 

£ 2 
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Each brigade comprises, or will eventually comprise 
two battalions of regular troops, two of Militia, the 
Staff and men forming the personnel of the Brigade 
Dep6t, and the Rifle Volunteers and men of the Army 
Reserve who happen to live within the boundaries of 
the sub-district. 

The regular battalions will not necessarily be 
always located in their own sub-district One of 
these battalions will be abroad, and the other at any 
of the garrison towns or camps in England or Ireland. 
All the Militia, however, and other forces that I have 
named will, in times of peace at all events, remain 
permanently within the limits of their sub-district. 

The actual Brigade Dep6t consists of a group of 
buildings affording barrack accommodation for a< few 
men, store-rooms for arms, &c., and ground for camp- 
ing purposes and for the exercise of troops. At this 
Dep6t there will be stationed the Colonel commanding, 
a certairi number of officers and men from the two 
battalions of Regulars which belong to it, and a Staff 
of non-commissioned officers and others whose duty 
it will be to superintend the drill of the Militia and 
Volunteers and to carry on the various other duties 
required of them. The duties at each dep6t centre 
will comprise the following services. i. Training 
recruits for the Regulars and the Militia. — 2. Training 
Militia battalions, and Volunteer corps. — 3. The 
registry, payment, and training cf the Army Reserves, 
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and enrolled pensioners. — 4. Inspections. — 5. Recruit- 
ing. — 6. Care of arms and stores. — 7. Military in- 
struction. 

The Militia and Volunteers when assembled for 
training will, if possible, be encamped on the ground 
belonging to their Brigade Dep6t. Should, however, 
circumstances necessitate their assembly elsewhere, 
their training will still be under the supervision of the 
Staff from their Depdt centre. 'AH recruiting in a 
sub-district is to be regulated by the Colonel in com- 
mand. He will enlist men in ■ the first instance for 
his own battalions, and should he get more than he 
requires for theniy then afterwards for general service. 
The two regular battalions in a Brigade Dep6t are 
linked together, and thus afford means of mutually as- 
sisting feach other both in recruiting and also in various 
other ways. All their permanent papers and records 
will remain at the Dep6t It is presumed that, when 
the whole system is in thorough working order, there 
will be a fellow feeling between all the forces, Regular, 
Militia, and Volunteer belonging to the same sub- 
district, which may be very beneficial to one and all. 
No doubt, too, they could, in case of a war which 
required their services, take the field together as a ready 
formed brigade. 

As above stated, the sub-districts, of which the 
Brigade Depdts are the working centre, are congre- 
gated in districts. The Colonels commanding the 
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sub-districts correspond with, and receive their orders 
from the General commanding the district. The 
Generals of districts receive their instructions from the 
central office in London. Thus it can readily be seen 
that the system existing in the central office cannot 
fail to influence the whole Army. Should that system 
be one of distrust, departments will fail to work 
smoothly together, and officers will be oppressed with 
the large amount of clerical work required of them. 
But when confidence in those it employs is the leading 
principle, when every department is entrusted with 
the performance of its own work, and not allowed to 
meddle with that of its neighbour, the central office 
will find time not only to reform itself, but to inaugu- 
rate needful changes in the various bodies that it 
governs ; and thus an incalculable amount of benefit 
will be conferred on every portion of the Army. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I 

PRUSSIAN EXAMPLE. 

m 

The great Napoleon, when in exile at St. Helena, 
spent the last few years of his life in reviewing his 
iiampaigns. His experience of war was second to 
none. His mind was undoubtedly even more than 
great Surely then we ought to weigh well any 
opinions that he deliberately- expressed at that time, 
concerning the art of war. In the long peace that 
succeeded the campaign of 1 815, much stress was laid, 
in all European armies, on the education of officers. 
The result was, no doubt, to teach them a good deal 
But this teaching was apt to become by degrees, if 
not at first, too theoretical ; thus causing the students 
to depend too much on absolute ri^le. Napoleon, 
perceiving this danger, said, ' read the campaigns of 
the world's generals, such as Hannibal, Caesar, Turenne, 
Frederick, and others, and you have a complete 
treatise on the art of war.' A danger from excess of 
education seems to threaten England now. For 
knowledge, if evor so slightly overbalanced, is liable 
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to become presumptuous and to refuse to profit by 
the experience of others. I do not wish to advocate 
any servile imitation of our continental neighbours, 
yet I conceive that we should not neglect to profit by 
their experience. And, when we find a nation like 
Prussia, after three successful wars such as history has 
seldom recorded, laying particular stress, in the orders 
that she issues to her Army, on any special methods 
of training and organization, it should, I think, at 
least indicate to us that the subject is worthy of con- 
sideration. If Napoleon had lived in 1873, would he 
not have said to the modem military student, * study 
the campaigns of Prussia in Denmark, in Austria, 
and in France, for you have in them the best treatise 
that exists on the changes that ihodem arms and 
modem science have made in the art of war > ' Since 
tjieir great wars of 1866 and 1870, the Prussians have 
issued a new drill book. In a lecture * given at the 
United Service Institution in 1872, the salient points 
in that book were brought forward and discussed. _I 
will mak^ one or two extracts from that lecture here. 
* The preseht edition of the Pmssian drill book starts 
by saying that battalion columns are too deep to be used 
within range of artillery, and that accordingly the 
general employment of company columns has become 
a matter of simple necessity. The higher officers are 

' By Major Jones, aoth Regiment. 
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not charged, nor are they expected to mix themselves 
up with the details of the actual contest, but must 
hold themselves clear of its inevitable confusion, in 
drder that they may the more efficiently influence its 
progress. The management of the details devolves 
upon the officers of subordinate rank from the captains 
of companies downwards. Theirs is the immediate 
conduct of the actual fighting either in first line among 
the skirmishers, or with the supports, or in rear.' 
Again, referring to drill as training, the Lectifrer says, 
* The Recruit joins his regiment, ready and willing to 
learn. What does he find there } By whom is he 
taken in hand } Who and what are his teachers ? 
They are the officers of his company. . I say the 
officers because the first merely formal instruction of 
the recruit, which is given by the non-commissioned 
officers, is given under the strict and constant super- 
intendence of an officer ; and tl^e instruction, which is 
not merely formal, which is intended to fit the soldiers 
for the field, is given by the officers of the company 
themselves. Thus the young soldier, who comes into 
the service prepared to learn, comfes at once under the 
eye dnd training of men whose intellectual superiority, 
knowledge of their work, and sense of duty, he cannot 
fail to perceive, and is more or less qualified to appre- 
date. The brigade, the division, and the corps are 
vague and shadowy conceptions to the recruit ; the 
utmost that they convey to his mind being the satis- 
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factory idea 'that he is a small unit in an enormous 
organization of indefinite dimensions and irresistible 
strength. Nor does he feel that he belongs altogether 
to a regiment, or even to a battalion, until he has 
been dismissed drill But in his company he finds 
at once, only under a different form, the authori- 
ties with whose watchful interest he is not unfamiliar, 
the old village companions and something even, of the 
loving and perhaps fussy guidance of his home. He 
learns to look upon the captain and his lieutenants as 
men who have mastered the whole science of fighting, 
and who devote themselves to teaching him what they 
know. The system which makes the officers of a 
company answerable for the training of their men, 
provides the best possible training for themselves. It 
renders them of necessity familiar not only with the 
individual character of their men, but with the 
miniitest details of their work, and gives them self- 
reliance and the habit of command. Prussian tactics 
do not stand alone, they are only one aspect of a very 
extensive and carefully elaborated organization, and 
are founded on, or rather have grown out of, their 
system of training. That system exacts more from 
the troops, and trusts them more freely and fully than 
is the case elsewhere ; it is minute, thorough, and 
eminently practical, being directed almost exclusively 
to prepare the troops for actual service, and to link all 
ranks of the Army together, by bonds of mutual con- 
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fidence and respect.' He believes this organization 
to be ' essential to the proper working of their tactical 
principles, and that any attempt to imitate the latter 
without having first laid the foundation in a training 
similar to theirs will result in disappointment if not in 
something worse/ 

Aft^r a study of their new drill book, the tone of 
which can be gathered from the above quoted ex- 
tracts, it may I think be inferred that Prussia at all 
events has come to the conclusion that tactics are 
subordinate to organization. In other words that 
movement depends upon Government, A nation that 
devotes its time and. attention to the latter, will no 
doubt find that the former will easily follow. Whereas 
to commence with the former is only courting trouble 
and confusion. Go to some prosperous house of 
business in England and investigate its working. You 
will be pretty sure to find that its prosperity is owing 
to the fact that it has now, or at all events has had 
recently, some good manner at its head who has 
inaugurated what we call 'system.* No house, no 
shop, no business succeeds without management. It 
may muddle on for a time, but it must fail in the end. 
In what respects, I ask (as far at least as general 
principles are concerned), does an army differ from 
such institutions as these } 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PROPOSED ORGANIZATION. 

As a natural sequence to a glimpse at our present 
organization, and a consideration of what Prussia /has 
done of late years in the way of army reform, comes 
the question, — How should the army of England 
be altered to meet the requirements of the present 
day } 

Before entering on this question it may be well to 
enquire if it be necessary to make any change at all } 
That point once established I will then proceed to 
suggest the method by which such a change might be 
brought about, and afterwards I will endeavour to 
show how the proposed scheme would afiect the 
present state of things, and what advantages can be 
claimed for it. 

When I state that a change is necessary, I do not 
make such an assertion on my own authority — I come 
armed with a force of argument that many opinions 
worthy of consideration cannot fail to give me. From 
these opinions I will quote two, and, as before, these 
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shall be taken from the text-books which ha»ve been 
recommended by the military authorities in England 
to all army students. Colonel Hamley, in his ' Opera- 
• tions of War/ when directing attention to changes 
likely to arise from a new arm in the hands of the 
infantry soldier, writes as follows : ' The introduction 
of arms of precision was the signal for numerous 
speculations, many of them somewhat extravagant, 
on the changes in warfare which would ensue. Some 
said all attacks would be impossible ; some, that 
artillery would now be the chief arm, and infantry and 
cavalry mere escorts "for the- batteries ; some, that the 
day of cavalry was over. This is, by many degrees, 
the most important question that can occupy the 
thoughts of contemporary soldiers, for it was by 
divining the relations between new systems and old 
that Frederick' and Napoleon rendered Prussia and 
France each, for a time, supreme in war. To discern 
and provide for the new conditions under which 
armies will engage, may, in the next European war, 
be worth to a people not merely armies and treasure, 
but liberty and national life.' And again — * In 1851, 
the Emperor Napoleon III. called on the veteran 
Jomini to give his opinion respecting the probable 
effect on tactics consequent on the introduction of 
modern weapons. In his. reply, the General, still 
insisting, as heretofore, on the necessity of forming 
battalion, column of attack at deploying intervals, and 
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covering their advance with a line of skirmishers, 
further suggested that, to diminish to the utmost the 
losses inflicted by the enemy's artillery, he would 
form the columns of three divisions instead of four, 
offering a depth of six ranks only ; and he proposed 
also, in order that the organization of the troops should 
lend itself to this formation^ that battalions in the field 
should consist of six companies/ 

These opinions of Hamley and Jomini were given 
before the introduction of breech-loaders. They 
would, by themselves, be almost enough to justify the 
argument that some change in organization and 
tactics is necessary, on the introduction of weapons 
which create so great a revolution in the conditions of 
fighting ; but when they are supported by the fact 
that those thinking soldiers who have won such 
triumphs for Prussia in the last few years, have intro- 
duced reforms such as I have alluded to, it does not 
appear to me that there is any further need for dis- 
cussion. We will, therefore, proceed to consider what 
these changes should be. * 

All writers seem to be agreed that some modifica- 
tion in existing tactics is absolutely necessary in con- 
sequence of the introduction of breech-loading rifles 
and long range field-guns. Bearing this in mind, and 
remembering, too, Jomini's opinion which has just 
been quoted, and also what the Prussian authorities 
have laid down with so much care in their lately 
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written instructions, we may, I think, fairly assume 
the following axioms : — 

1st. That a change is necessary in our tactics. 

2nd. That no satisfactory change in tactics can 
take place without a corresponding change in organ- 
ization. 

The subject of the future tactics of the English 
army is one that is creating a great deal of interest in 
military circles in the present day. Many books and 
pamphlets have been written about it, and the theories 
which are thought to be most deserving of notice are 
being tested experimentally at our camps of military 
instruction. 

The infantry formation, with which the British 
army is so familiar, and which is so bound up with the 
history of its wars and its victories for more than a 
hundred years, is called the two-deep line; it has 
been used by English soldiers for attack as well as 
defence. The discipline that has always existed in 
our army in days gone by has hitherto enabled a 
rigid line to be formed up under a fire that was slow 
and erratic ; but whether the same line can be formed, 
or can advance under the rapid accurate fusillade of 
the present day, is a question that experience alone 
can decide. Some writers affirm that it can ; others 
would dp away with the line, and establish in its stead 
a system of skirmishers and supporting groups. 
Whatever mode of fighting be eventually adopted. 
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it is sufficiently evident that the machine itself must 
not work heavily ; it must be instinct with life through- 
out. A chain of responsibility must exist from the 
general in chief command to the private in the ranks. 
Every part must work intelligently and yet easily to 
the master's hand. 

My present object, however, is. not to consider 
tactics, but organization^ to which we have already 
come to the conclusion that tactics are more or less 
subservient. 

It appears to me that the proper construction of 
the unit for each arm lies at the root of all army 
organization, for, if a unit be once established, it is 
easy, by a simple process of multiplication, to create 
an army. I only propose, at present, to deal with 
the infantry. The problem before us, then, is as 
follows : — What is the best infantry unit for the 
British army } 

Now the question at once arises — rWhat is an in- 
fantry unit } 

And in order to answer this, let us see how an 
army is constructed from the very commencement 
First, the raw material has to be obtained from town 
or country by a voluntary or compulsory system ; 
then it has to be clothed, equipped, and armed ; and 
finally, drilled, physically and morally, until it is 
turned into the individual unit that we call a soldier. 
A number of these individual units are then collected 
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together into bodies of various sizes, an aggregate of 
which forms an army. These bodies are the infantry- 
units, whose size and organization it is our immediate 
business to determine. It is not necessary, in the 
case of a body of men as in that of a single individual, 
to_go through three processes in its creation. It does 
not require to be recruited. There remain, then, only 
its equipment, and armament, and its drill to be con- 
sidered ; in other words, it has to be regarded in two 
aspects only, viz., administratively and tactically. In 
either case the same definition seems to hold good, 
that it is the largest company of soldiers that can 
conveniently be commanded by one man. It is pro- 
bable that a larger body might be worked adminis- 
tratively than tactically, and also one man has the 
power of commanding more of his fellows than 
another ; but the obvious advantage of having a 
fixed number of men as a standard which can be 
worked under all circumstances, would appear to far 
outweigh the loss to a state in not employing, at all 
times, the full working power of each commanding 
officer. 

The present tactical ;unit in the British army is 
the battalion. It is a body that varies in size accord- 
ing to circumstances : its full strength for war is over 
a thousand of all ranks ; in peace-time it is not un- 
commonly reduced to half that size. It is commanded 
in the field by the voice of one man, but various ex- 

F 
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pedients have to be resorted to, in order to enable 
words of command to be conveyed to its extremities 
when it is at all extended. To assist in manoeuvring 
it, but chiefly for purposes of administration, it is 
divided into eight companies. The captains of these 
companies are a link between the commanding officer 
and the men ; to them the soldiers look for pay and 
a redress of wrongs, and they are the officers to whom 
the men naturally flock in time of trouble, and whom 
they would be most willing to follow in the day of 
battle ; yet they are the officers who have little or no 
power, little or no responsibility, either in the * barrack* 
or in the * field.' This want of responsibility, which 
tends to make an officer too much of a helpless 
machine, and is apt to damp his energy from the 
day he joins, seems to me to be one of the banes of 
our service. It prevents many a good man, who has 
no. other opportunity for exertion than that afforded 
by the ordinary routine of duty with his battalion, 
from becoming fit by practice for higher commands. 
It drives many into retirement ; and it hinders the 
majority of those who, by length of service, attain to 
positions of command, in obtaining that knowledge 
which they should possess concerning the administra- 
tion or manoeuvring of troops. If, from the time 
when an officer passed his preliminary examination, 
he were placed in a position of more or less responsi- 
bility : if, when he became a captain, a company of 
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independent size were entrusted to his care, to be his 
bond fide charge, he would think less than he cannot 
fail to do now of rank and money ; for his time would 
be fully occupied, and his mind perpetually engrossed 
with the honourable duty that his commission imposed 
upon him : and, if he lived to attain to higher rank, 
he would be the better prepared for the broader field 
of duty that it entailed by having, through all his 
military career, been accustomed to similar work, 
though on a smaller scale. 

, Hence, I propose to establish a unit of such a size 
that it shall answer for tactics as well as administra- 
tion, so that the officer who looks after the welfare of 
the men in camp or bivouac, who knows them inti- 
mately, and whom they are accustomed intuitively to 
obey, shall be the one to direct them in the line of 
battle ; and for this purpose the present captain's 
command seems most suitable. I do not propose, 
necessarily, to keep the company at its present 
strength, or bound by its present organization. These 
are points which require much thought, and which it 
should be left to experience to decide. It is apart 
from our present purpose to discuss them. 

It may be said that my proposition (even as far 
as it goes) is too 'radical,' — that it will upset our 
existing army constitution. To this assertion I 
would answer, that it creates less apparent change 
than any system that could be suggested, and that 

F 2 
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its working may be made so gradual that the reforms 
it effects will be scarcely felt. That it does, however, 
effect reforms, and beneficial ones, too, I will en- 
deavour to show briefly farther on. Meantime, let it 
be remembered that by its adoption no extra expense 
is incurred by the country. It may even be a means 
of effecting economy. It does not increase the total 
number of men ; it does not necessarily alter that of 
officers. What is called the ' regimental system * 
(which is really a battalion one), is maintained in its 
integrity, and not one arrangement introduced by the 
brigade d^pot system is interfered with. 

In order to be better able to discuss the merits of 
the 'company unit' organization, and to recognise 
any advantages that it may have over what exists at , 
present, it will be well, perhaps, to consider it under 
the following heads: — i. Its proposed size; 2. Its 
internal management and organization with regard 
to' the battalion ; 3. Its barrack accommodation ; 
4. Its advantages for drill ; 5. Its adaptability for 
service in the field. A very few words on each head 
will be sufficient. 

I. It is thought that, while it should be of suffi- 
cient strength to be able to act independently,' it 
should never be so big as to preclude the possibility 
of its being commanded by one man's voice and 
governed by one man's will. Hitherto the battalion 
has more or less fulfilled these conditions. .But it has 
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done so only because, as a rule, it has been so reduced 
in strength as to approximate more closely to the size 
of a company than that prescribed for a battalion ; 
and because the drill under which it moved did not 
compel any very extended manoeuvres. The tactics^ 
that the rapid and accurate fire of the present day re- 
quire will probably necessitate a change in .drill. 
Movements will be more extended and of a looser 
nature than heretofore ; and battalions, especially if at a 
war strength, will soon, it is thought, be found utterly 
incompatible with the idea of individual command. 
This fact is no doubt felt by those who suggest to 
modify existing drill by the introduction of half-' 
battalion movements. But it is urged that such a 
measure does not meet the difficulty because it does 
not provide for the increase that must take place in a 
battalion in time of war, and because it does not 
recognize that the administrative unit should be iden- 
tical with the tactical one, both being under the com- 
mand of the same officer. 

2. In any system of organization the farther the 
governing mind is removed from those it has to 
govern the more difficult will be the execution of any 
work that has to be performed. In other words, an 
order conveyed through many channels loses much 
of its power in transmission. In can readily be con- 
ceived how all-important it is with an army that the 
conception of an idea should be rapidly followed by 
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its execution ; and to this end how necessary it must 
be that every part of the machine should work with 
perfect harmony and ease. The present system of ad- 
ministration by battalions supposes a preparation of 
the necessary returns and the execution of duties by 
companies. But owing to the fact (too common in 
many regiments) that the captains are not trusted, 
they are apt to become careless ; and the adjutant 
finds that the readiest way of carrying on his work is 
to overlook them, and trust more or less to company- 
sergeants and the sergeant-major. By the system I 
propose, all responsibility is thrown on the captain of 
the company. He is the ' executive.' He carries 
out all duties, dealing personally with the men, whose 
capabilities he knows by experience. And the 
colonel of the battalion is the directing power. He 
details companies, as required, for duties. He obtains 
from the captains the information which enables him 
to send to the general of brigade such collective 
reports as are necessary. Thus he is saved from all 
the petty details which only harass his mind to little 
purpose ; and thus he is enabled to devote his atten- 
tion to the general well-being of the officers and men 
under his command, and to employ his leisure in the 
study of subjects which are likely to be of benefit to 
him as he attains to higher rank in the profession of 
arms. 

3. The barrack accommodation of English troops 
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is a very large question, and one on which a good 
deal might well be written. Without describing the 
present system, it may be stated that if an organiza- 
tion by companies were adopted, a carefully prepared 
unit of barrack might be determined on too. At 
every station the barracks could thus be (Jassified as a 
two-company barrack, a half-battalion t)arrack, a 
battalion barrack, and so on ; and thus there would, 
be no difficulty either for the Works Department 
in constructing, the Barrack Department in appro- 
priating and furnishing, or for the troops themselves 
in occupying the quarters provided for their use. 

4. Many theories are being tested in the present 
day in order to ascertain how best to establish a drill 

I 

which shall meet modern requirements. It may be 
said, speaking roughly, that only two formations are 
absolutely necessary for troops ; one is required to- 
enable them to move most rapidly from one position 
to another, and the other to enable them to fight to 
the greatest advantage. These formations may be 
called the column of route and the battle order. It 
would take too long, and it is not my intention, to 
enter into a description of all the facilities afforded 
by a company unit system for rapidly forming back- 
wards and forwards from column of route to battle 
order. It will, perhaps, be enough in the present in- 
stance to show one advantage that it has over the 
present system in the actual conflict The late war, 
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if not most previous ones, has shown how the com- 
mander of large bodies of men, having directed his 
troops to the point of attack, loses his hold of them 
for a time. His sole command, perhaps, for minutes, 
or indeed for hours, may be but a cavalry reserve or 
an isolated battery of artillery. He is well contented 
if his troops are so organized and so well trained that 
as each individual attack that he has ordered succeeds 
or fails, he can feel assured that the formation will 
be soon re-established, or a rally quickly made. Now 
it is obvious that this * re-formation ' becomes more 
difficult in proportion to the mixture of companies 
and battalions in the fighting line ; and while under 
the present system one company supports another, 
and in case of need has to be pushed forward and 
mixed up with it — under the proposed system the 
whole of each actual fighting line, of skirmishers, sup- 
ports, and reserves, might be composed of one com- 
pany under one captain ; and, however much this 
company might be mixed, it would not be at fault, 
because it would be merely carrying out in earnest 
what it had been all along practising in the ' barrack 
square. ' 

It may be observed here that the adoption of a 
company unit does not in the least* interfere with the 
movements of larger bodies of men than itself It is 
a maxim of war that troops when approaching an 
enemy are concentrated as much as possible, and kept 
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in as close formation as the nature of the ground will 
allow. So soon as the plan of battle is determined 
on, the General has to break up the ipasses that he has 
been thus holding in hand. He is obliged to detach a 
division to one place, a brigade to another, according 
to circumstances ; and the only troops that he can 
then actually call his own are the reserves. In a 
similar manner a brigadier directs his battalions, a 
lieut.-colonel his companies, against the enemy. 
Each loses for a time, in the smoke and din of battle, 
the greater part of his command. But each recovers 
his Authority as soon as the short actual conflict is 
over, and each will do so the more readily, and with 
the greater ease, if the companies are accustomed to 
act alone as well as in concert ; for companies thus 
trained are not liable to confusion by being separated 
for a few moments from the rest of the battalion. 
Where the mass of the battalion was situated, there the 
lieut-colonel commanding it would be found. Where 
two or three companies were together, a major, 
perhaps, would be directing the fight ; and where a 
single company found itself for a time entirely de- 
tached, it would be able to act independently under 
its own captain, because he would be a man accus- 
tomed to command, and not, therefore, put out by 
any sudden responsibility. 

5. The rapid mobilization of an army composed 
of units whose every detail was thought out, whose 
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transport and equipment existed in the country, and 
whose completion could be at once effected by calling 
out their ' quota ' from the reserve, renders the pro- 
posed system, it is Urged, admirably adapted for war. 
There is the advantage, too, that a company might, if 
necessary, be detached from a battalion at a moment's 
notice without destroying the latter's efficiency. 
Similarly it might be temporarily attached to an- 
other battalion. 

Each of these heads might be enlarged upon, and 
the instances of advantages claimed for the company 
unit system multiplied tenfold, were it not that I 
fear to weary my readers unnecessarily. After all, 
one good reason, if it be allowed to be valid, should 
be enough to establish its claim for consideration. 

Of all European States, Great Britain seems to be 
the one to whom the proposed system should be most 
congenial. First, because a small compact unit is 
best suited to a small army such as she possesses ; 
and secondly, because it enables her motley forces, 
made up of Regulars, Militia, Volunteers, and Colonial 
corps, to be rapidily combined into an army ready to 
take the field. Perhaps no one who has looked into 
the monthly Army List, has failed to wonder what 
invisible chains bound together the various Volunteer 
corps that form an administrative battalion. Each 
corps is as distinct as a Line Regiment, and even 
more capricious in size than a Line Battalion. It 
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has no fellow feeling for the corps in its front, when 
once a year it follows it in a march past, as part of 
the same battalion ; and it will be as distinct and 
unsympathetic when it has to support it in the line of 
battle. I feel convinced that the company unit system 
would answer equally well for our auxiliary forces as 
for our Regulars. If a Militia company were com- 
plete in itself, it would matter little how many com- 
panies there were in each battalion — that is to say, 
within reasonable limits. If a Volunteer company 
were complete in itself, that anomalous appellation a 
Volunteer corps need no longer exist. A locality 
would provide one company or two companies, ac- 
cording to its capability. Where two or three com- 
panies could be raised, half a battalion might be 
formed ; where four or more, a battalion. In cases 
of half battalions and independent companies, bat- 
talions could be formed, when required, of four or six 
companies, in the same manner as brigades are formed 
of three or four battalions ; and no evil result would 
arise from the sudden connection, because each com- 
pany would be complete and independent, only re- 
quiring a head to enable it to take its place as an 
integral part of an army ready to march against the 
enemy. 

To sum up. I claim for the company unit system 
that, without unduly upsetting existing institutions, it 
enables tactics to be altered to the extent rendered 
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necessary by the adoption of breech-loaders ; it makes 
the administration of the army easier than at present ; 
and it teaches officers to be more efficient by throwing 
responsibihty on them when young. Let me conclude 
this part of my subject by an extract from a foot-note 
in * Studies on the Leading of 'Troops/ ^ 

*The art of command does not commence with 
bodies of troops which come especially into relations 
with the General Staff, such as the division or army 
corps ; it should be exercised with skill acquired by 
practice by every leader, even the lowest. And this 
is a matter of such intense difficulty, that too much 
pains cannot be taken to acquire it, and in constantly 
practising that which has been learnt ; therefore the 
study of its rules should be commenced at the moment 
that the young officer first begins his education in the 
mode of leading troops.' 

It is the art of leading troops that we wish our 
officers to acquire, and I cannot help thinking that 

the system I have propounded would tend more to 

« 

such knowledge than the one now existing. 

* By Lieut. -Col. von Verdy du Vemois. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRESENT SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION. 

We have now come to the third and last subject 
which it is proposed to discuss in these pages, viz., 
Administration. I will try to expliain, as briefly as 
possible, how our army is administered, or governed, 
at the present time. For convenience sake I will 
divide the subject into three heads. The object of 
these will be to consider : — ist. How the administra- 
tion of the army is carried on as a whole. 2nd. How 
that of each military district or station ; and 3rd. How 
that of each battalion (or present tactical unit) is pro- 
vided for. 

The Queen is the nominal head of the army, but 
its practical government is now in the hands of the 
War office. This office is presided over for the most 
part by members of * Government,' who come and go 
when political parties rise or fall. The members who 
have this temporary authority are directly responsible 
to Parliament. They have frequently no other master 
whom they may care to please or offend by their 
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official deeds. Under them are the permanent offi- 
cials. 

In the large pile of buildings that is known by the 
name of the War office, there exists, in the first place, 
the department of the Secretary of State for War. This 
department is supreme in authority, both to originate 
new measures and as a Court of Appeal. Immediately 
under it, fn point of order, are the departments of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, and the Financial Secretary. These 
secondary departments, as they may be called, em- 
brace those in which the following Services are pro- 
vided for and looked after, viz., the Recruiting, 
Medical, and Veterinary departments ; Divine Ser- 
vice, Military Law, Military Education, Auxiliary 
and Reserve Fprces, Works and Buildings, and Con- 
trol. Under the direction of the Central office, 
although not included in any of the sub-heads above 
mentioned, are the Military Schools for gunnery at 
Shoeburyness, for engineering at Chatham, for mus- 
ketry at Hythe, and for gymnastics and cooking at 
Aldershot. These Schools are all essentially practical, 
and are intended for the instruction of officers and 
men who have entered the army, and passed the 
preliminary training necessary to their condition as 
soldiers, in such further military duties as their coun- 
try requires of them. 

The Schools which are under the direction of the 
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Military Education office must not be confounded 
with the practical ones above mentioned. They com- 
prise those in which young men are prepared for a 
soldier's career and duties, such as Woolwich, and 
those in which officers, who have for certain reasons 
been allowed to enter a profession for which they are 
not considered educationally qualified, are still further 
instructed in. theoretical knowledge at the expense of 
the State ; such as those at Sandhurst. They also 
include what are called Regimental and Garrison 
Schools, which are primarily intended for the instruc- 
tion of soldiers* children, but are also available as a 
help to non-commissioned officers and privates, who 
wish to acquire knowledge with a view to promotion 
or advancement in tlieir profession. 

Under the direction of the ' Works * department is 
all the * machinery ' for the custody of Government 
lands, and the building and repair of forts, barracks, 
and all military buildings. 

Under the head of what is called ' Control ' are all 
the offices and manufactories, &c., for supplying 
troops with provisions, stores, and all necessaries. 
Will it be bewildering to my readers if I name a few 
of the duties that this much talked of military de- 
partment is called upon to perform } If so, they will 
at all events be able to appreciate the fact that arniy 
administration is no light task ; and that it requires 
much knowledge, as well as judgment and method, in 
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its arrangement The Control department has to 
provide for the supply and issue of all provisions, 
forage, fuel, and light : it has to make and issue 
clothing, gunpowder, ordnance, small arms, camp 
equipage, accoutrements, saddlery, boots, ahd the 
thousand and one miscellaneous stores required by an 
army. Then it has to arrange for the payment of all 
War department rents, rates, and taxes, and the 
various allowances which may be due to the troops 
and others. Lastly, all land transport has to be pro- 
vided for, machinery has to be kept up, and the wel- 
fare and efficiency of the subordinates (whether civil or 
military) that it employs have to be cared for. 

The remaining sub-departments in the War office 
explain fairly enough by their titles the duties that 
each is required to superintend. 

In addition to them there is the machinery for the 
investigation and payment of all rewards, pensions, 
and compassionate allowances, which are comprised in 
the Annual Estimates under the head of non-efiective 
accounts. Many of these allowances are a bone of 
contention with all army reformers. The difficulty 
hitherto has been that in reducing one part of the 
Army Estimates another is liable to be increased. 
For instance, by an alteration of the 'status' of 
officers (such as was brought about by the abolition 
of purchase, and by the reduction of the half- pay list) 
the necessity naturally arises for the establishment of 
a flow of promotion and a system of retiring allow- 
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ances. In days of peace the country will have to pay 
but a small sum in pensions for wounds, or to widows, 
' but at the same time it will have to spend a propor- 
tionately large amount in retiring pensions in order to 
keep up a flow of promotion. 

I will not enter into the subject more than by the 
general suggestion which I make a few pages fur- 
ther on. 

The offices, or departments, which I . have men- 
tioned above, represent the army in all its various 
branches. To each one of them a certain sum of 
money is allotted annually. This money is carefully 
detailed in a blue book, which is laid on the table of 
the House of Commons previous to the discussion 
and passing of the Estimates. In the debate, that 
ensues a member is at liberty to raise objection to 
any item that the Estimates contain ; nay, more, he 
is able, by obtaining an adverse vote, to cause it to be 
struck out altogether. Now it is evident that the 
power and extent of each department is limited by 
the amount of money granted to it. By the system 
above named, therefore, it follows that the House of 
Commons has complete control over the army of 
Great Britain. 

We come next to administration in districts. Each 
military district is like a small colony, and is more or 
less mdependent of the civil population in the^ midst 
of which it exists. 

G 
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It has Its separate places for divine worship, 
schools, hospitals, and laws. It has, too, in its own 
hands the management of its buildings, and its 
supplies of gas, water, and provisions. In passing I 
may remark that it is certainly a question worthy of 
consideration whether a good deal of this system 
should not be altered, and the civil and military 
element be much more closely allied than they are at 
present. There is usually ample room in the neigh- 
bouring churches and chapels for all the soldiers who 
could attend. Soldiers* children as well as those 
of civilians could be taught in local schools. And 
there seems no good reasoa why all Government 
lands and buildings should not contribute their fair 
share to the local rates and taxes. 

In each Military district there are usually two or 
three Military stations, and about the same number 
of dep6t centres. The chief administrator in each 
district is the General officer commanding. He has, 
to assist him, in his own immediate office, two or 
three Staff officers of various ranks. The work that 
has to be done is divided kmong these officers in the 
manner best suited to their number and circumstances. 
The special functions of Staff officers in the office of 
a General commanding a district or station in time of 
peace may, broadly stated, be said to be military 
law ; which embraces the issue of orders to troops, 
and the arrangement of general and district Courts 
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Martial, the two highest Military Courts of Justice. 
Their work, however, is much increased at the present 
time by the way in which the administrative system 
has worked since the establishment of the Control 
department. By the system then introduced it was 
intended that direct communication should take place 
between the General commanding and the heads of 
the various departments. But inasmuch as the 
General officer commanding has usually little time 
to spare, and as most questions that arise affect two 
or more departments, a large amount of correspon- 
dence falls upon the Head-Quarter Staff. 

I will take a case of ordinary correspondence in 
order to show how much clerical work is caused by 
any slight occurrence in our present Military world. 
It must be borne in mind that by introducing a 
* board ' I simplify and shorten considerably my 
supposed example. I do not follow it to all the 
clerks who have a finger in the pie. Such a process 
would be far more wearisome than to track it simply 
to heads of departments ; and even the latter, I dare 
say, will be thought quite long enough. 

We will suppose, then, that a slight explosion of 
gas takes place in a barrack room. The non-commis- 
sioned officer of the room reports the fact verbally to 
his Captain. The Captain investigates the circum- 
stances, and reports in writing to his commanding 
officer. The commanding officer forwards the report 

G 2 
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to the Staff at head-quarters. At the same time the 
commanding officer sends a requisition to the Royal 
Engineer department to repair the damage. A Staff 
officer takes the report to the General commanding, 
and the General orders a Board to assemble and give 
its opinion on the matter. The Board assembles and 
reports that no one was to blame, and recommends 
that the cost of the damage be charged to the public. 
The Staff officer sends the proceedings of the Board 
to the Royal Engineer department in order that the 
cost of repairing the damage may be stated. The 
Royal Engineer department state the cost, and return 
the proceedings to the General. The General then 
forwards them in accordance with the 'Queen's 
Regulations' to the Quartermaster General for the 
information of the Commander-in-Chief. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief passes them to the Secretary of State 
for War. By the Secretary of State they are 
referred to the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
and by him to the Works department. When re- 
turned to the Surveyor-General, authority is sent to 
the General of the station to have the damage re- 
paired at>the public expense. The General forwards 
the authority to the Royal Engineer department, who 
carry out the work. Meantime a question has arisen 
at the Horse Guards (through which office the papers 
passed) whether the regulations as to gas had been 
properly observed in the barracks where the explosion 
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took place. The General of the station is called upon 
to report. The General refers the matter to his dis- 
trict Controller. The Controller passes it on to his 
subordinate, the Commissary of Barracks. The Com- 
missary of Barracks furnishes a statement, but as it 
is not sufficiently explicit, the papers are referred to 
the Royal Engineer department. The commanding 
Royal Engineer states that the original Board fur- 
nished as full an explanation as possible of the cir- 
cumstances, and says that he can add nothing further. 
This answer is sent back to the Horse Guards, and 
the matter drops. 

All the Recruiting in a district, as well as the in- 
struction and management of the Auxiliary and Re- 
serve Forces, are conducted under the General officer 
commanding, by the brigade dep6t centres, the de- 
scription of yrhich has been already given under the 
head of existing organization. 

The Medical department, with its hospitals, its 
offices, and its . subordinates, is under an officer called 
the principal medical officer. All sanitary questions 
are referred to him. He has a complete charge of the 
sick when in hospital, and a supervision over all 
soldiers, their wives and children. He is directly re- 
sponsible to the general officer commanding ; but has 
another master, viz. the head of his department at 
the War office, to whom he renders returns, and with 
whom he keeps up a considerable correspondence. 
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The Veterinary department in a district, if of suf- 
ficient importance, is under a veterinary surgeon, who 
is directly responsible to the general officer command- 
ing. If of secondary importance, the work is done by 
some civil practitioner. 

Divine Service is arranged for by the senior 
Chaplain. Three denominations are provided for, 
viz.. Church of England for English, Roman Catholic 
for Irish, and Presbyterian for Scotch. All soldiers 
must theoretically belong to one or other of them. 

Military education in a district is provided for 
partly by a garrison instructor — one of the General's 
Staff especially appointed for the purpose — who takes 
classes of officers as they can be spared, and imparts 
to them a certain amount of practical instruction neces- 
sary to success in their profession ; and partly by 
Army schoolmasters, whose first duty is to give 
elementary instruction to soldiers' children, but who 
are available to teach soldiers themselves as well. A 
certain amount of experimental practice in field works 
is also arranged for under the supervision of the 
Royal Engineers. Moreover, in addition to the power 
of acquiring practical knowledge as above stated, a 
certain number of officers and men in each district 
are allowed to go, on application, and be put through 
a complete course of instruction in the regular Mili- 
tary Schools at Chatham, Shoeburyness, Hythe, or 
Aldershot. 
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Two officers on the Staff of every general officer 
are the commanding Royal Artillery and the com- 
manding Royal Engineer. The C. R. A. (as he is 
usually called for brevity's sake) has the command of 
all the Artillery in the district ; and to him, in concert 
with the C. R. E., are referred all questions affecting 
the armament of forts and batteries. In his command 
of the Artillery of the auxiliary forces, he is assisted 
by a specially appointed Artillery Inspector. The 
latter, however, has another master at the War 
office. 

The C. R. E. has the charge of all Government 
lands and buildings, and directs the construction and 
repair of forts and barracks. He is responsible in the 
first place to the general officer commanding, but he 
too has another master at the War office, in the 
person of the Inspector-General of Fortifications. The 
* works * which are under the charge of C. R. E.*s of 
districts and stations, form the normal employment of 
the Royal Engineers. Unlike the rest of the Army, 
who are considered sufficiently necessary to be kept 
unempl(^ed^ in time of peace, in order that they may 
be always ready for war, the Royal Engineers are 
invariably utilised for one purpose or another. From 
the day of dismissal from their preliminary instruction 
at Chatham, they are considered to be entirely avail- 

' Unemployed^ with the exception of drill and duties connected with 
their profession. 
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able for any State service. They are never required 
to ' rub up ' the military knowledge that time naturally 
effaces, and opportunity is seldom afforded to them 
to keep themselves ' au fait ' at changes in the art of 
war. Whatever may be their tastes, whatever their 
experience, the greater proportion of them are con- 
signed to barrack duties. In some districts there are 
many of them, in some barely any. But the numbers 
matter little as far as the duties are concerned. For, 
wheft there are few, foremen of works do the work that 
Lieut-Colonels and Majors have frequently to perform 
where there are many. In both cases the duties that 
require practical knowledge are almost entirely per- 
formed by civilian surveyors. 

Lastly, ever since control was established, there 
has been at the right hand of every General a man 
who, we were told, would counsel his chief on all 
matters of supply and administrative details, and 
thus, relieving him from much anxiety, would allow 
his mind to turn to those strategical arrangements 
which were his more immediate functions. The man 
in question is the Controller. 

I suppose that nothing in the Army is so mis- 
understood by the outside world as the Control depart- 
ment. It is thought to be the department regulating 
the supply of food only ; and, whenever there are 
Autumn Manoeuvres, or any reviews out of the com- 
mon run, the newspapers are full of paragraphs 
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ani^uncing that * the Control is now on its trial/ and 
a little later on, that * notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties, &c., there has been no breakdown.' Now the 
Control department, I may say, is nothing of the 
kind. If it were, why need there be so much fuss 
about it ? For the old Commissariat department 
managed to supply food to our Army for many years 
and through several successful wars. No ; the whole 
gist of the Control system lies in the fact that under 
one head are concentrated all the supply and trans- 
port departments ; viz., military stores, commissariat, 
purveyors, pay, transport, and barracks. If, after 
carrying out this concentration, success has been 
wanting, the system should be declared a failure.^ 
For otherwise we are worse off than we were before ; 
having sunk much capital with no result. If, however, 
it can be shown to have answered, why not extend it 
so as to bring other departments under its sway } For 
it must be remembered that every department, having 
a head responsible only to the General commanding, 
gives to that officer additional trouble, and tends to 

' Some people say that the system has failed already : first, because 
the friction between the Military Store sub-department and those sub- 
departments which provide for the supply of food and transport is so 
great, that it is doubtful if they would be able in war time to pull 
together at all ; secondly, because a good deal of the work formerly 
done by the purveyors has had to be taken from the Control and 
handed over to the Medical department ; and thirdly, because the sub- 
department of pay is, it is understood, being entirely re-organized 
(January, 1874). 
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destroy the liberty from administrative detail that 
the Control department was created in order to give 
him. The system of the Control department is that 
its officers are interchangeable. A commissary who 
has devoted the best part of his life to the issue of 
beef and mutton, and thoroughly knows his business, 
may suddenly find himself put in charge of barracks ; 
another, promoted from the ranks of a Cavalry Regi- 
ment into the Transport Service in consequence 
of his skill in the management of horses, may 
suddenly find himself entrusted with a ledger and 
the issue of stores of which he does not even know 
the names ; a third may have to leave his paymaster s 
desk to take over hospital stores ; and further, every 
commissary, on arriving at the rank of Controller, 
is required, no matter what his previous experience, 
to be thoroughly conversant with the details of all 
the sub-departments, and to be a master of Army 
administration and the art of war as well. Would it 
be a greater change for a commissary to build forts 
and barracks, or to command troops, or even to 
impart military instruction in the garrison school } 

Lastly, let us see how the administration of a 
battalion is conducted. 

It obtains ift recruits from the Dep6t centre. It 
obtains its clothing, and certain stores straight from 
the central sources of supply, and its food and other 
stores from the local Control department. It has for 
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its Staff, under the Lieut-Colonel commanding, an 
Adjutant, a Quartermaster, a Surgeon, an Instructor 
of Musketry, and a Paymaster. The Surgeon is 
under the orders of the Lieut-Colonel as well as of 
the principal medical officcer ; and is responsible for 
the health of the battalion. He is able to send seripus 
cases of sickness to the station hospital. The Adju- 
tant may be said to represent military law in -the 
same manner as the Staff of a district He issues his 
commanding officer's orders, and sees that they are 
carried out He has the management of the two 
lower courts of military justice, the lowest being the 
commanding officer's court (called ' orderly room *) 
where the senior officer present with a battalion sits 
daily to judge all cases brought before him in accor- 
dance with Army laws and the powers given to him by 
the Mutiny Act ; and the other being what is called a 
Regimental Court Martial, which is convened by the 
senior officer, when necessary, to try those prisoners 
whose crimes he considers deserve more punishment 
than he himself has the power to award. The Adju- 
tant also conducts, for the commanding officer, the 
military correspondence; and superintends, assisted 
by non-commissioned officers appointed for the pur- 
pose, the drill and instruction of recruits. The 
Quartermaster, under the commanding officer, super- 
intends the receipt of all provisions and stores, and 
attends to the numberless duties in connection with 
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the housing and feeding of the soldier in barracks or 
in camp. He is the * major domo ' who looks after 
the welfare of the military household. He is assisted 
in his work by a specially appointed non-com- 
missioned officer and by the pioneers. The Pay- 
master delivers to Captains of companies the money 
due to their men, which is distributed twice a week. 
He is able to draw upon the local military pay officer 
as from a bank ; but in all money matters he is 
directly responsible to the War office. The system 
is, that if any error occurs in his accounts, causing loss . 
to the country, a deduction is niade from him to a 
corresponding amount The War office possesses a 
hold over him by the retention in their hands of a 
sufficient sum of money, which he is obliged to hand 
over as a guarantee when he first accepts his appoint- 
ment. The Instructor of Musketry is a specially 
appointed officer, whose business it is to superintend, 
under the commanding officer, the instruction of 
recruits and the annual training of all soldiers in the 
use of the rifle. 

For convenience in administration, as well as for 
tactical purposes, the battalion is divided into com- 
panies. Each company has a proportion of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, and each company is 
subdivided into sections. 

The house in which a soldier lives is called a 
barrack. Barracks are kept in repair externally and 
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internally by the landlord, represented by the Royal 
Engineer department. Any wilful damage, however, 
is charged to the occupants ; and is determined by a 
landlord's inspection, with right of appeal to the 
general officer commanding in case of dispute. Our 
barracks are not built on any regular system. There 
are hardly two alike in the country. Most of them 
are provided with the * offices ' necessary to cleanliness 
and comfort, and are fitted with water, gas, &c. Some, 
too, have canteens, recreation rooms, and workshops, 
by which men can be employed and amused without 
leaving the barrack enclosure. The actual room in 
which the soldier lives is a dormitory containing from 
ten to twenty beds, arranged in the manner of a civil 
hospital. He cannot, therefore, obtain any complete 
privacy in his home. The barracks are furnished in a • 
simple manner by the Control department. Furniture 
is repaired in the same way as the barracks. The 
soldier's food, which is called * rations,' is provided, 
partly by the Control department without payment, 
and partly by purchase in the open market or the 
canteen. Each company forms a kind of club, and 
determines what extra provisions it will purchase, and 
how it will have them cooked. The company has its 
representatives in the kitchen, to see that its wants 
are complied with. Clothing is demanded and 
received from the clothing establishment in Pimlico. 
Alterations to the clothing supplied by Government, 
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and extra clothing that the soldier may require, are 
made, on payment of a sum in accordance with a fixed 
scale of prices, in the tailor's shop of the battalion, 
which is presided over by a non-commissioned officer 
called the mcister tailor. There is frequently a shoe- 
maker s shop similarly constituted ; and there is also 
an armourer's shop for the repair of arms. 

There are many other points connected with the 
administration of a battalion which might be dilated 
on, such as the non-commissioned officers' mess, the 
canteen, recreation rooms, workshops, band, &c. But 
to do so would be tedious, and beyond the scope of 
my present purpose, which only glances at administra- 
tion as part of the general subject. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the subject has only 
been treated as a peace question — that I have only 
stated what the condition of the Army is in districts 
and statiqns in England and the f^olonies — not how 
it would be looked after in time of war. To this I 
would answer that the Army is meant for war^ not 
for peace ; and I take it for granted, therefore, that its 
organization and administration are so arranged that 
it could take the field at once without any material 
change. There may be certain conditions in peace 
which do not appear in war, such, for example, as 
barracks and their attendant comforts, but it is thought 
that there should be no condition likely to occur in 
war which has not been foreseen and provided for in 
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the Army administration which we can arrange with 
care and deliberation in time of peace. 

Every soldier must be prepared for two conditions, 
one of peace, which occupies on an average nine- 
tenths of his service ; and the other of war, which 
occupies but one-tenth. Let the soldier when going 
to war strip himself of the luxurieSy which there is no 
reason c^ainst his possessing to a limited extent in 
peace quarters. Let him deposit them with the 
'impedimenta' — the wives and children, the regi- 
mental documents, and the spare arms — at his own 
brigade dep6t, or the nearest safe station. Then let 
him look to his war equipment, which the great 
Napoleon said should consist of musket, cartridges, 
knapsack, containing only such articles as are abso- 
lutely necessary, provisions for four days, and a 
pioneer's tool. 

Thus he will march against the enemy with the 
least possible care, and the lightest possible kit 
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CHAPTER XL 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION. 

Any reform of' our army administration is such a 
large question, so full of difficulty, and involving so 
many considerations that, even if I were capable of 
handling it, it would be beyond the limit of these 
pages. Merely touching on it, as I propose to do, I 
do so with much diffidence, and a hope that my crude 
ideas, eVen if not in consonance with those of my 
readers, will not be taken amiss. 

One of the difficulties of army administration in 
England seems to lie in the fact that the regular army, 
in its birth, and in its gradual growth, has been 
bound up with the free government of the country 
that created it. The people have been alway3 more 
or less jealous of its power, and have taken steps to 
keep it under their own control. This control, which 
has eventually resulted in an interference by Parlia- 
ment in almost every little detail, naturally tends to 
confusion in a body which of all others requires sim- 
plicity in its government. It seems to me that in the 
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present, as in the future, there is little fear of the army 
and the mass of the people of England being in 
antagonism. If I am right in my assumption surely 
it would be , sufficient to leave * the supplies ' only in 
the hands of Parliament, to vote or withhold as they 
might think best ; and then to entrust the actual 
management of the army to thoroughly practical 
men, whose whole time and energy should be devoted 
to it. It may be urged by some that our present 
system of administration is a sound one ; that it is 
not really complicated, and that, if it seem so, the 
reason is because time is required to consolidate the 
various changes which h^ve been made of late years. 
To such men I would say. Can a system be good that 
requires the issue of a large budget of orders every 
month, in addition to the numerous regulations that 
already exist for the government of the. army } At 
the present time the Militia are governed partly by 
nineteen Acts of Parliament, partly by their Regula- 
tions, which were made in the year 1854, and partly 
by a large number of Circulars that have been issued 
since that date, originally as Militia, but lately as 
Auxiliary and Reserve forces Circulars. The regular 
army is governed by the Mutiny Act and Articles of 
War, by the Army Regulations (Parts I. to IV., 
revised in December 1870), by the Queen's Regula- 
tions of 1873, and by Circulars and General Orders 
from the year 1867 to the present <late. Besides 

H 
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these there are all the old regulations for the various 
army departments which the new Circulars have not 
entirely cancelled, and which are still frequently 
quoted as law. It may be mentioned that on the one 
subject of * Stores * there are, in addition to the: Regu- 
lations issued in 1870, as many as 178 Army Cir- 
culars, and a large proportion of these, as well as 
other Circulars and Orders, are so worded that even 
when one is compared with another, and carefully 
considered, there is frequently a difference of opinion 
as to the meaning that is intended to be conveyed. 
We know that English law is difficult and voluminous 
because it is not clearly defined. We , are content 
that it should be the task of a learned body of men 
to interpret and sift it. And we do not grumble, be- 
cause we imagine that this is the result of the building 
up of the fabric of liberty that we now enjoy. But 
even if a complicated and voluminous law conduces 
to freedom, no one will, I imagine, agree that it tends 
to the good government of an army. Officers are 
not lawyers. Even if they were, they have other 
work to do than to interpret their orders. What they 
want, what all interested in the welfare of our army 
want, is a short and simple general code of regulations 
that every soldier can understand. Detailed instruc- 
tions can be issued in addition, to each department 
that requires them. 

I do not believe that the overworked officials at 
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the War office have time, although they have, no 
doubt, the will and the ability, to codify our existing 
military regulations. It is proposed therefore to 
create a Central Staff Establishment, which should 
be distinct from any existing department and have 
no administrative work whatever, but whose whole 
time should be devoted to affording official advice on 
army matters and to getting up statistics. The first 
duty that it might be called upon to undertake would 
be to remodel what are called the ' Queen's Regula- ' 
tions,' and to make of them some short general regula- 
tions embodying all that it is absolutely necessary to 
impart to the army as a whole. After that, it would 
have to superintend the issue of detailed instructions 
to the various army departments. It might then be 
employed to advise as to the Staff to be maintained 
in each Military district and at every Military station. 
When its special work was over it could be utilised 
to report on all schemes for army reform. It could 
collect and diffuse useful information. It could keep 
the Army Regulations corrected up to date, and 
publish fresh editions when necessary. It could 
organise Autumn Manoeuvres, and make plans and 
estimates for possible wars. Lastly, it could keep a 
carefully indexed roll of all officers available for Staff 
employment. This roll should record the services 
and subsequent career of every officer who had served 
on the Staff in any capacity, so that by its means the 
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best man for any special work might be readily 
selected. At the Central Establishment itself the 
best of our Staff officers might be stationed. It should 
be the centre and nucleus round which officers of the 
army would rally, and, without altering the arrange- 
ment which provides Ihe Staff of our army from the 
various military bodies of which that army is com- 
posed, it would, it is thought, give life and energy to 
the whole of our Staff system. 

I do not propose in these pages to discuss our 
army administration even to the extent of detail 
which I used in describing what at present existed. 
Perhaps on some future occasion I may be led to 
enter more fully into the subject. I will only now 
touch briefly on one or two points in which it seems 
to me that some reform is more immediately necessary. 

(i) Under the direction of the Military Education 
office there are, in addition to the regimental and 
garrison schools, certain places where young men are 
educated in theoretical knowledge when actually in 
the army and receiving pay. I cannot but think that 
the principle on which these seminaries are conducted 
is wrong, and that they should for the most part, if 
not entirely, be self-supporting. As I have before 
stated, the country requires the officers and men of 
its army to fulfil certain conditions in return for what 
it does for them. One of these conditions is a limited 
amount of knowledge. Without their affording proof 
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of that knowledge the Government can withhold pro- 
motion. If it supplies means and opportunity by 
which the necessary knowledge may be acquired, 
why should it bear all the expenses too ? No civil 
profession does so. In any line of life, whether it be 
in that of a lawyer, a tradesman, or a mechanic, a 
man must work at his own cost, and with much dili- 
gence too, if he wishes to succeed. He does not even 
earn a livelihood until he has mastered the. rudiments 
of his profession. But in- the army it is otherwise ; there 
a man receives pay from the moment he enters. 
Surely, if the country imparted to its army freely and 
without cost ' purely military instruction, which it 
could easily do, partly by means of the existing 
system of garrison instruction, and partly by enlarg- 
ing its military schools at Chatham, Shoeburyness, 
Hythe, and Aldershot, it might fairly demand that 
the young men who come forward to compete for 
commissions should pass a sufficiently good theoretical 
examination to warrant the assumption that they 
could follow up their studies and obtain any further 
knowledge they might require by private individual 
atudy in their leisure moments. If this principle 
were recognised, the country might, without sending 
officers again to school, require them to pass a 
qualifying examination after a certain number of 
months' service, and again before promotion. It 
might also, instead of the expense of the Staff 
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College, establish a qualifyi^tgy but not a competitive 
examination, for all officers anxious for staff em- 
ployment, training them for staff duties (should they 
pass their examination) by association with all arms 
of the Service, as is done at present. 

(2) The department of Works is under the In- 
spector-General of Fortifications. It is administered 
partly by officers of Royal Engineers, partly by 
civilians. There is apparently a want of system in 
it. For not only does there seem to be no fixed rule 
as to the number of officers employed at any station, 
but those who are so employed may be of any rank, 
they may be thoroughly acquainted with their work, 
or on the other hand have little or no experience, 
whatever in it. In fact one would imagine that it 
was a refuge for all the Royal Engineers who are 
not fortunate enpugh to be able to obtain employ- 
ment elsewhere. If I am right in my conjectures, 
such a state of affairs cannot tend to the efficiency 
of the department. I would suggest, therefore, in * 
the first place, to throw the department of Works 
open to any officer who had a predilection for such 
employment. Applicants might be restricted by a 
proviso that they had passed the qualifying staff 
examination ; and they might be required after that 
jto pass through a course of instruction in the school 
of construction and estimating at Chatham. Secondly, 
I would determine the actual number of officers and 
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subordinates required at every station, and I would 
classify them, as is done in the department of Public 
Works in India. Staff pay should be given in pro- 
portion to class, not to rank. Th'is department, not 
being required with an army in the field, might be 
considered a civil one. Rank would then not prevent 
a senior officer from serving under his junior if there 
were need of such an arrangement. The department 
might either be di^rectly responsible to the General in 
command of a district, or it might receive instructions 
through a commanding Royal Engineer whose office 
would be at head-quarters, but who would be quite 
independent of it. In either case it would, like other 
departments, correspond on all matters of professional 
detail with its own head at the War office. It is 
thought that no more difficulty would arise by its 
being worked as a civil department than there is at 
present in having a certain amount of civil element 
in the War office itself, or in employing civilians as 
corresponding solicitors, land agents, &c. 

(3) The, Control Department was created by the 
War office, consequent on the report of a Committee, 
which sat in 1866, and went very thoroughly into 
the question of the supply and transport, as well as 
the other administrative departments of the Army. 
When the department was made, however, it dif- 
fered considerably from what was recommended ; 
and since then it has been so extensively modified 
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that the members of the original Committee must 
hardly be able to recognise it as having any con- 
nection with the elaborately thought-out scheme that 
they suggested. With regard to this department 
much might be said. I will restrict myself, however, 
to a very few words. As before remarked, the theory 
of the Control is the concentration of several duties 
under one head, with the idea that simplicity and 
consequent efficiency would thereby result. Now in all 
deference I would say, that the men who can carry 
on several duties of an entirely different nature at the 
same time, are rare even in these highly educated 
days. I believe that it is a fallacy to imagine that 
aqy young man can perform efficiently the various 
duties required of him as a commissary in the Control 
Department. I would propose then to do away with 
the Control system as it at present stands ; and to 
separate again the various sub-departments, which 
cannot fail to exist in some shape or other in all 
administrative machinery. I would make each quite 
distinct in itself, with its own head, its own peculiar 
system, and its own officers and subordinates, who 
should make the special work required of them a 
study. I would, however, allow all men to exchange 
from one sub-department to another, on the under- 
standing that in any exchange, they went down to 
the bottom of their rank iri" the new corps. Combat- 
ant officers too if they wished it, and had passed the 
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qualifying Staff examination, should be allowed to 
enter any of them on the same terms. I would, 
however, preserve the unity and harmonious working 
together of all departments by the establishment in 
every district and at every station ^ of a superior staff 
officer (call him Quartermaster-General, or what you 
will), to whom all corf espondence should be addressed, 
and by whom the orders and decisions of the General 
officer commanding should be promulgated. Such 
officers would be what the Controllers were intended 
to be, the right-hand men of Generals on all questions 
of administration. They should be men who have 
passed through the lower grades of Staff employ, or 
distinguished themselves by their ability, and they 
should be as conversant as is necessary with the 
details and working of every department. It is not 
to be expected that they would know the ins and outs 
of every department as well as those who have con- 
centrated their minds, for years on the one subject. 
That amount of knowledge is, however, not essential. 
A master of workmen in a manufactory is none the 
less efficient because he cannot handle the hammer as 
expertly as one of his blacksmiths, or the saw as well as 
one of his carpenters ; but he ceases to be of any value 
if he does not know how each man under him should 
work, and does not possess at least a theoretical ac- 
quaintance with every trade. * 

' And of course with every army in the field. 
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In stating what I have done there is not the 
least intention to censure those who have been placed 
in positions of responsibility with regard to the 
Control. They have, I feel sure, done their work 
well and honestly. They have exerted themselves 
to-the utmost to make Iheir departmen succeed, and 
if they have failed it is not through want of energy on 
their part, but because the system is not a sound one. 
Let the nation ask itself the following questions : ist. 
Has the Control Department succeeded or not } 2nd. 
If this large department, which spends more than a 
third of the army votes, has not succeeded in peace 
time, what would it do in the confusion that always 
arises more or less in time of war } We ought to be 
wise in time. If reform be needed, we ought not 
to be reluctant to probe the sore. For we must find 
the cause of the malady if we would know how and 
when to apply the remedy. 

With regard to district administration, there are 
two conditions in which every army is placed, viz. 
that of peace or that of war. By far the larger pro- 
portion of its time is usually spent in the former. It 
would appear advisable then that the Staff of districts 
and stations should be arranged with a view to peace 
conditions chiefly. I mean, that it should not be liable 
to be disturbed by any foreign war, although of course it 
should be prepared for any active work within its own 
immediate circle of duty. The Staff for foreign expe- 
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ditions and wars would, as a rule, be found at our 
camps and schools of military instruction, or on civil 
employ, or doing regimental duty with their respective 
corps, or even to a limited extent at the Central Staff 
establishment which it has been proposed to create. 

Some alterations in district administration have 
been already hinted at. I will not take up space by 
dilating on them at greater length here. One reform 
would, it is thought, be accomplished by the substitu- 
tion of a Staff officer superintending the administrative 
departments instead of the present system of Con- 
trollers, as just stated in the remarks made concerning 
the Control department. 

It would no doubt be a great advantage, both to 
the moral condition of the soldier, and also as a help 
to enlistment, if barracks were made reasonably com- 
fortable. Perhaps curtains or screens might be erected 
to divide the men's beds, in order to ensure at fixed 
times a certain amount of privacy. All barracks too, 
should be provided with recreation and work rooms, 
and every means should be used to make them warm 
acnd home-like. 

J would also suggest the establishment of some 
regular system for the custody of barracks. I would not 
reinstate again the barrackmaster with all his former 
duties. For barrack stores can be issued by the Store 
department, and repairs can be executed by the Works 
departrnent. But I think that at every station a man 
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thoroughly conversant with the soldier's wants and 
habits, knowing all the * ins and outs ' of the place, 
and who would act as the custodian of the barracks, 
and be a channel of communication between the troops 
and the administrative departments, would be a great 
benefit to the service. For this purpose, perhaps, 
station quartermasters responsible to the staff would 
answer best. They would, of course, be only a peace 
institution, but they would always be needed, because 
when Regular troops left the barracks to go abroad, 
their place would have to be taken by Militia or 
Volunteers. 

, It would be premature to suggest any reform in bat- 
talion administration, even if I desired to do so, until 
some experience be gained of how the new Brigade 
Dep6t system works. But it is thought that the present 
. system of administration of our battalions (or tactical 
units) is, on the whole^ good ; and such being the case, 
I would leave it alone, for I imagine that any change, 
unless it be absolutely essential, should be undertaken 
with great caution, on account of the disturbing, and 
consequently deteriorating effect that all reform exer- 
cises more or less. The good should be so palpably 
in excess of the evil in any change undertaken, that 
there is no mistake about it. 

It may be said that a change in battalion adminis- 
tration is involved in my suggestions for a company 
unit, as detailed under the head of * proposed re- 
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organization/ Apparently there would be ; for by 
adoption of such a reorganization much, if not all of the 
battalion staff might be done away with. But it would, 
I conceive, be merely a rearrangement, in which all 
the good administrative points in the old battalion 
system would be retained either in the company or in 
the battalion. The work done at present under a 
commanding officer, by the Adjutant and Quarter- 
master, would, in the proposed system, be done als6 
under the commanding officer by the company officers. 
The company method of supplies, its law, its quarters, 
its clothing, &c., would all be managed in the same 
way as is done in the battalion at present. More 
business, however, in connection with the governing 
of the battalion itself, might be thrown on the Majors 
than is now the case. 

Thus, everything would be directed to carrying 
out what I am trying to keep in view throughout — 
increased efficiency by throwing a certain amount of 
responsibility on all officers, both old and young. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

We all know what alarm arises throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, whenever there is the least 
cause for suspicion that England may be drawn into 
a European war. The reason is obvious. We have 
seen other nations plunged suddenly into war. We 
have noticed that, notwithstanding preconceived ideas 
of their strength and security, those whom we thought 
the strongest and the most secure, have been worsted 
in the conflict. We know that steam has done a good 
deal to bridge over our natural fortification, the narrow 
strip of seat. And we wonder what would be the re- 
sult if some quarrel of our own, that we could not 
foresee, and which we were unable to patch up, should 
cause us to draw the sword in defence of our rights. 

The fear Jthat we entertain concerning the inviola- 
bility of our shores, naturally causes us to enquire 
what are our means to resist invasion. We spend 
many millions annually on our Army and Navy, and 
we may well ask ourselves whether the money so laid 
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out will enable us to accomplish the work to which we 
devote it. To such a question people are constantly 
giving an answer ; some in the affirmative, and some 
in the negative. Perhaps nothing but the event we all 
dread — the invasion that prompts the panic — will ever 
quite solve the problem. But in the meantime, surely 
it will be wise for us at all events to try and determine 
if the money we spend is well laid out as far < as it 
goes. It is in order to foster this enquiry that I have 
written the foregoing pages, and added another to the 
list of books that have lately appeared on the subject 
of what we call the * Army Question.' 

Most of the schemes that have been propounded 
with a view to reforming our Army system involve 
great and radical changes. Many of them are im- 
practicable. In what has been brought forward in 
these pages, the endeavour has been to show how it 
is possible to' take things as they are and make the 
best of them. My proposals arejto initiate such changes 
only as time and circumstances force upon us. But 
at the same time we must not overlook the fact that 
the times and circumstances should be watched with 
a jealous eye, in order that needful reforms should 
not be put off till too late. The course that it has 
been proposed to follow is, I conceive, thoroughly in 
accordance with our constitution as a nation. It has 
been my aim to make it so, for I cannot agree with 
those who think that we should ignore popular feeling 
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and customs that have grown up with the country as 
it were from its infanc}^. I cannot but think that 
such customs, such national feeling, should be our 
guide ' in determining what measures a^e likely to 
contribute most to our future national prosperity. 
Now, what is called the * Volunteer movement ' is no 
new thing in England. It has shown itself whenever 
there was a need, and by its appearance it proclaimed 
to the world that a great body of determined patriots 
exists in our country. But this body is representative 
only of a class. Men must have a certain amount 
of 'means * who can afford to give their time for no- 
thing, and to meet the expenses that the Volunteers 
have necessarily to incur. The poorer citizens could, 
however, under certain conditions which I have 
already explained, serve in the Militia, which like the 
* Volunteers ' is essentially a defensive force, and one, 
too, that has stood the test of long existence in its 
country's service. Lastly, those men who wish to 
make the career of arms a profession and to see the 
world, could enlist in the regular army. My cry is, 
then, to support the Volunteer, the Militiaman, and 
the Regular Soldier ; considering that one and all are 
essential to the wellbeing of the army of this country, 
and are ready, * shoulder to shoulder,' to maintain the 
glorious inheritance that our fathers have bequeathed 
to us. 

Let us very briefly review what has been written. 
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I began by trying to combat some of the arguments 
used against the Volunteers and Militia. After ex- 
plaining how an army was created I gave a short 
historical retrospect of our niilitary system. I then 
proceeded to st^X.^ facts concerning the material of the 
English army — i.e. the men, the horses, and the store3 
— showing how we obtain them, and what we expect 
them to do for us. After suggesting a few changes 
that might be made in our enlistment, I described our 
present army organization. Having next stated what 
the Prussians have done lately to reform their system 
of training and organization, I discussed the question 
whether our own organization requires a change too, 
and if so, what would be the best way to bring it 
about. Lastly, I attempted to explain our present 
system of administration, pointing out such defects as 
seemed to me to exist, and making suggestions for 
proposed improvements. 

The recommendations that I have made may be 
summed up as follows : — ist. So to modify our 
military system as to enable us to fill the ranks of 
our regular and auxiliary forces with as many of the 
best men of. our land ^s we may require. 2nd. To 
make such changes in our organization as shall enable 
us to adapt our tactics to the requirements of the 
present day, and give us an opportunity to train our 
officers in the art of leading troops from the day they 

I 
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enter the service. 3rd. To simplify in two or three 
particulars our existing system of administration. 

One maxim has been prominent in. my mind 
while I have been writing, which is that every man 
should look to his own business and leave his neigh- 
bour's alone. For thus only is he likely to do his 
own well. If in the re-arrangement that I have 
attempted to make in our organization and adminis- 
tration I have complied with this doctrine, my inten- 
tion will have been carried out 

Let us see what the * situation ' would be according 
to my proposals. At head-quarters there would be 
(much as there is at present) ist. A financial office, 
responsible to Parliament, which would allot money 
and audit accounts ; 2nd. An office directing the 
* personnel * of the army, whose business it would be to 
see that the proper numbers were kept up, and that 
the men were efficiently trained and cared for morally 
and physically ; and 3rd. An office over all the 
administrative departments of the army, which would 
be responsible for all supplies, transport, &c. These 
three departments under the Secretary of State for 
War would represent the Paymaster, the Adjutant, 
and the Quartermaster of a battalion. The adminis- ' 
trative departments would be the following, viz. (i) 
Chaplain's, (2) Medical, (3) Works, (4) Military Store, 
(5) Transport, (6) Supply. Each department would 
be comprehensive enough to include all duties which 
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must be provided for, and which are in any way con- 
nected with its special functions. 

In a Military district, or with an army in the field, 
there would be, under the General commanding, ist. 
A Staff officer to issue orders to the troops, and to 
carry on what may be called the Military work f 2nd. 
A Staff officer to direct the administrative (or civil) 
work ; and 3rd. A financial officer to issue money 
and audit accounts. Thus again there would be the 
Adjutant, the Quartermaster, and the Paymaster. 
Each department in a district, although for the time 
entirely under the orders of the General through its 
immediate head the Staff officer, would be regulated 
ill all technical matters which concerned itself alone 
by its head at the Central office. Thus efficiency 
would, it is thought, be ensured at the same time as 
decentralization. 

In all recent debates on organization much stress 
has been laid on the benefit that might be expected^ 
to arise by binding the various bodies of which the 
English army is composed into one harmonious whole. 
What d6es this mean } If that all our troops are to 
Tdc equally well drilled, and equally skilled in the use 
of their weapons, the result cannot fail to be a break- 
down in time of actual war ; when trained men are 
weeded off by death and sickness, dnd their places 
have to be filled up by recruits more or less unin- 
structed. 
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It is worthy of remembrance that Hannibal, Caesar, 
and Napoleon used mixed forces in all their great 
wars ; and that Wellington fought and won the battle 
of Waterloo with men of various training who ^poke 
different languages. The spell that bound these 
troops together, what led them to victory, was not a 
similitude of service, not the same amount of train- 
ing, not a similar dress, but a well-taught Staff, a 
well-organised system, and Generals who knew their 
work. 
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Jules Favre, for the unsuccessful Govern- 
ment of the National Defence." — Times. 

"A^work of the highest interest. The 
book is most valuable.' — Athenmuni. 



ECHOES OF A FAMOUS YEAR. By Harriet Parr, Author of 
**The Life of Jeanne d'Arc," "In the Silver Age," &c. Crown 8vo. 
Sj. 6d. 



" Miss Parr has the great gift of charm- 
ing simplicity of style ; and if children are 
not interested in her book, many of their 



seniors will be." — British Quarterly Re- 
view. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVEL. 



SOME TIME IN IRELAND; A RecoUection. i vol. Crown 8vo. 

WAYSIDE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA. Being Notes of Travel in the 
North of Europe. By Kark Antony liOwer, DC. A. i vol. Crown 8vo. 

[Preparing-. 

ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA. By David Ker, late Khivan Correspon- 
dent of the JDaify Telegraph. Illustrated with Photographs of the Country 
and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the Official Map in use during the Cam- 
paign, from the Survey of Captain Leusilin. i vol. Post 8vo. I2j. 

VIZCAYA ; or, Life in the land of the Carlists at the outbreak of the Insur- 
rection, with some account of the Iron Mines and other characteristics 
of the country. With a Map and 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \yust ready, 

ROUGH NOTES OF A VISIT TO BELGIUM, SEDAN, AND 
PARIS, in September, 1870-71. By John Ashton. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled 1x>ards. Price 3j. (id. 



"The author does not attempt to deal 
with military subjects, but writes sensibly 
of what he saw in 1870-71." — John Bull, 

** Possesses a certain freshness from the 



straightforward simplicity with which it is 
written. " — Graphic. 

"An interesting work by a highly in- 
telligent obsenrer. — Standard. 



A work far above the average of such 
publications." — John Bull, 



THE ALPS OF ARABIA ; or, Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and 
the Holy Land. By William Charles Illaughan. i vol. Demy 8vo, 
with Map. Price 12^. 

"Deeply interesting and valuable." — "Very readable and instructive, 

Edinburgh Review. 

*' He writes freshly and with competent 
knowledge. " — Standard. 

THE MISHMEE HILLS : an Account of a Journey made in an Attempt 

to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes for Commerce. 

By T. T. Cooper, Author of **The Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce." 

Demy 8vo. With Four Illustrations and Map. Price lOj. dd, 

** The volume, which will be of great I will interest ordinary readers. ^ It is es* 
use in India and amone Indian merchants I pecially rich in sporting incidents." — 
here, contains a good deal of matter that | Standard. 

GOODMAN'S CUBA, THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. By 
Walter Qoodman. Crown 8vo. Price ys, 6d. 



"A series of vivid and miscellaneous 
sketches. We can recommend this whole 
volume as very amusing reading." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 



'* The whole book deserves the heartiest 
commendation. . . Sparkling and amusing 
from beginning to end." — Spectator. 



FIELD AND FOREST RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK. With Notes and Observations on the Natural 
History of Eastern Canada. By A. Ijeith Adams, DC. A. In 8vo, cloth. 
Illustrated. Price 14s. 

*'Both sportsmen and naturalists will 
find this work replete with^ anecdote and 
carefully-recorded observation, which will 
entertain them."— JVature. 

** Will be found interesting by those who 

ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
By A. D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. Price i6s. 
'* We can only commend, which we do very heartily, an eminently sensible and 
readable book.'' — British Quarierly Review. 
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take a pleasure either in sport or natural 
. history. ' — A thenaum. 

** To the naturalist the book will be most 
valuable. . . To the general reader most 
interesting.** — Evening^ Standard. 
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Voyages and Tkayel— continued. 

TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN NORWAY. By 
Hubert Smith. In 8vo, cloth. Five full-page Engravings, and 31 
smaller Illustrations, with Map of the Country showing Routes. Second 
Edition. Revised and Corrected. Price 2 u. 



" Written in a very lively stvle, and has 
throughout a smack of dry numour and 
satiric reflection which shows the writer to 
be a keen observer of men and things. We 

FAYOUM ; or, Artists in Egypt. A 
By J. Lenoir. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

"A pleasantly written and very readable 
book. " — Examiner. 
** The book is very amusing. . . . Who- 



hope that many will read it and find in it 
the same amusement as ourselves." — 
Times. ■ 

Tour with M. Gerome and others. 
Illustrated. Price Js. 6d. 

ever may take it up will find he has with 
him a bright and pleasant companion." — 
Spectator. 



SPITZBERGEN THE GATEWAY|TO THE POLYNIA; or, A 
Voyage to Spitzbergen. By Captain John C. Wells, R.K. 

In 8vo, cloth. Profusely Illustrated. Price 2 u. 

securing our confidence by its unaffected 
simplicity and good sense."— i^a/Mn/dcy 
Review. 



"A charmine book, remarkably well 
written and well \liastia.ted."—StaHdard. 
*' Straightforward and clear in style. 



AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. By Lieut.-Col. J. G. Medley. Crown 8vo. Price 5^. 



"Colonel Medley's little volume is a 
pleasantly written accountof a two-months' 
visit to America." — Hour. 



'* May be recommended as manly, sen- 
sible, and pleasantly written." — Globe. 



THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By Frederic Eden. 

Second Edition. In i vol. Cro^n 8vo, cloth. Price is. dd. 



"Should any of our readers care to 
imitate Mr. Eden's example, and wish to 
see things with their own eyes, and shift 
for themselves, next winter in Upper Egypt, 



they will find this book a very agreeable 
guide."— Times. 

** It is a book to read during an autumn 
holiday." — Spectator. 



IRELAND IN 1872. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. By Dr. James Macaulay. Crown 8vo. Price is. (>d. 

** A careful and instructive bOolc Full 
of facts, full of information, and full of 
interest." — Literary Ckurchman. 

** We have rarely met a book on Ireland 



which for impartiality of oiticism and 
general accuracy of information could be 
so well recommended to the fair-minded 
Irish reader." — Evenittg Standard. 



OVER THE DOVREFJELDS. By J. S. Shepard, Author of "A 
Ramble through Norway," &c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 4J. td. 



"We have read 
wegian travel, but 



many books of Nor- 
. . . we have seen 
none so pleasantly narrative in its style, 
and so varied in its subject." — Spectator. 
"As interesting a little volume as could 



be written on the subject. So interesting 
and shortly written that it will commend 
itself to all intending tourists." — Exa- 
miner. 



A WINTER IN MOROCCO. By Amelia Perrier. Large crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. Price loj. 6d. 

" Well worth reading, and contains oddity and quaintness of Oriental life with 

several excellent illustrations." — Hour. a quick observant eye, and evidently tinned 

'* Miss Perrier is a verv amusing writer. her opportunities of sarcastic examination 

She has a good deal of numour, sees the to account." — Daily News, 
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SCIENCE. 



THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SURGfeRY. By James Hinton, 

Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. Post 8vo. Price I2j. 6d. 

AN ATLAS OP DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA TYMPANI. 
With Descriptive Text By James Hinton, Aural Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital. Post 8vo. Price £6 6s, 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. By various Writers. Edited 
by James Hinton. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo. With 50 Illustrations. 12s. 6d, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their 
Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of 
its Morbid Conditions. By W. B. Carpenter, l4li.D., 2f.D., 
F.&.S., Ac. 8vo. Illustrated. Price 12s, 

SENSATION AND INTUITION. By James Sully, i vol. Post 8vo. 

\_Nearly ready. 

THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the Wonders of 
the FirmamenL By B. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Small crown 8va Price 6j. 



'* A very charming work ; cannot fail to 
lift the reader's mind up ' through nature's 
work to nature's God.' —Standard. 



*' Full of thought, readable, and popular. 
— Brighton Gazette. 



STUDIES OP BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. By M. L. 
Qniner. Translated by Tu D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.Q.S., &c. 

Demy 8vo. Price ^s. 6d. 



** The whole subject is dealt with very 
copiously and clearly in all its parts, and 
can scarcely fail of appreciation at the 



hands of practical men, for whose use it is 
designed. — Fost. 



LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS. By Bdward 
Jenkins and John Baymond, Bsqrs., Barristers-at-Law. In i vol. 
Price 6^. 



** Architects, builders, and especially the 
building public will find the volume very 
useful.' — Freeman. 



tt 



We can confidently recommend this 
book to all engaged in the building 
trades." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 



CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. From the French of 
Professor Th. Ribot. Large post 8vo. Price 9^. An Analysis of 
the Views and Opinions of the following Metaphysicians, as expressed in 
their writings : — 

James Mill, A. Bain, John Stuart Mill, Gborgb H. Lewes, Herbert 
Spencer, Samuel Bailey. 

THE HISTORY OP CREATION, a Popular Account of the Develop- 
ment of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the theories of Kant, 
Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor Bmst Hsdckel, of the 
University of Jena. With Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the 

various groups of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo. \^Freparing. 

--■ .-■- ■- - -.. .. .- — ■■ ^■.■,. ■ 
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ScVEiiCt.— continued. 

A New Edition. 

CHANGE. OP AIR AND SCENE. A Physician's Hints about Doctore, 
Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for health in the 
P)Tenees, and amongst the Watering-places of France (Inland and Sea- 
ward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. By Dr. Alphonse 
Donn6. Large post Svo. Price ^s. 



** A very readable and serviceable book. 
. . . The real value of it is to be found in 
the accurate and minute information given 
with regard to a large number of places 
which have gained a reputation on the 



continent for their mineral vnter%."—Pa'U 
Mall Gazette. 

"A singularly pleasant and chatty as 
well as instructive book about health."— > 
Guardian. 



MISS YOUMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to 
cultivate the observing powers of Children. From the Author^ latest 
Stereot)rped Edition. New and Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. 
Crown Svo. Price <^s. 



** It is but rarely that a school-book ap- 
pears which is at once so novel in plan, so 
successful in execution, and so suited to the 
general want, as to command universal and 
unqualified approbation, but such has been 



the case with Miss Youmans' First Book 
of Botany. . . . It has been everywhere 
welcomed as a timely and invaluable con- 
tribution to the improvement of primary 
education." — Pall Mall Gazette, 



AN ARABIC AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE KORAN. 
By Major J. Penrice, B.A. 4to. Price 2ij. 



MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Crown Svo. Price 5j. 



By T. G. Jackson. 



" This thoughtful little book is worthy 
of the perusal of all interested in art or 
architect ure. " — Standard. 

" The reader will find some of the most 



important doctrines of eminent art teachers 
practically applied in this little book, 
which is well written and popular in 
style." — Manchester Examiner. 



TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. By B, T. Lyons, 

Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. Small post Svo. Price *js. 6d. 

** A practical work, thoroughly supported in its views by a series of remarkable 
cases." — Standard. 

FOUR WORKS BY DR. EDWARD SMITH. 



I. Health and Disease^ as influenced by 

the Dail^y .Seasonal, and other Cyclical 
Changes in the Human System. A New 
Edition. Price 7;. 6d. 

II. Foods. Second Edition. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price 5;. 



III. Practical Dietary for Families, 
Schools, and the Labouring Classes. 
A New Edition. Price- 3^. 6d. 

iV. Consumption in its Early and Re- 
mediable Stages. A New Edition. 
Price ^s. 6d. v 



CHOLERA: HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. Popular and 
Practical Notes by Henry Blanc, M.D. Crown Svo. Price 4s. 6d. 

*' A very practical manual, based on ex- I excellent hints on a most dangerous dis- 
perience and careful observation, full of | ease." — Standard. 
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Science — continued, 

THE IirFEBKATIOia'AIi SCIENTIFIC SEIUES. 

Fourth Edition. 

I. THE FORMS OF WATER IN RAIN AND RIVERS, ICE 
AND GLACIERS. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.B.S. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5^. 

Second Edition. 

II. PHYSICS AND POLITICS : or, Thoughts on the Application 
OF the Principles of ** Natural Selection " and ** Inheritance " 
TO Political Society* By Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo. Price 45. 

Third Edition. 

III. FOODS. By Dr. Edward Smith. Profusely Illustrated. Price $s. 

Third Edition. 

IV. MIND AND BODY : The Theories of their Relations. By 
Alexander Bain, I4L.D., Professor of Logic at the University of 
Aberdeen. Four Illustrations. Price 45. 

Third Edition. 

V. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. 

Crown 8yo. Price $s. 

Second Edition. 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Profesaor 
Balfour Stewart. Fourteen Engravings. Price 5^. 

Second Edition. 

VII. ANIMAL LOCOMOTION ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By Dr. J. B. Pettigrew, M.B., F.B.S. 119 Illustrations. Price 5J. 

Second Edition. 

VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. By Dr. 
Henry ICaudsley. Price 5^. ' 

Second Edition. 

IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY.. By Professor Josiah P. 
Cooke^ of the Harvard University. Illustrated. Price $s, 

X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 

lyust ready. 
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The International Scientific Sekies— continued. 



FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 



prof. 3B. J. MARBST. 
The Animal Frame. 



[/« tA* Press. 



Prof.OSOAB SCHMIDT (Strasbur^ Univ.). 
The Theory of Descent and Darwinism. 

[In the Press, 

Trof. VOamii (Poljrtechnic Aead. of Berlin). 
The Chemical Effects of Light. 

[/« tAe Press. 

Prof. IiOMTiaSL (University of Erlangenl 
Optics. [/« tAe Press. 

j Rev. M. J. BBRBailiBY, M.A., F.L.S., 
( and M. COOKB, M.A., Ij£i.D. 

Fungi ; their Nature, Influences, and Uses. 

Prof. W. KINQDOM OLIPFORD, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact Sciences 
explained to the non-mathematical. 

Prof. T, H. HUXUBT, LL.D., P.R.S. 
Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

Dr.W. B. OARPBNmaJR, Iiri.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Prot WHiIilAM ODIiING, F.R.S. 

The Old Chemistry viewed from the new 
Standpoint. 

W. IlATOBR LINDSAT, M.D.,F.R.S.BS. 
Mmd m the Lower Animals. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. Bart., F.R.S. 
The Antiquity of Man. 

Prol W. T. THISBIiTON DYER, B.A., 

Form aad Habit in Flowering Plants. 

ISX. J. N. IiOCKTER, F.R.a 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. MICHABIi FOSTER, M.D. 
Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Prof. W. STAKIiEY JISVONB. 

Money : and the Mechanism of Exchange. 

Dr. H. CHARLTON BASTLAN, M.D.. 
F.R.S. * 

The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 

Prof. A. C. RAMSAY. LL.D.. F.R.S. 

Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, Moun- 
tains, Plams, Rivers, Lakes ; how they 
were Produced, and how they have been 
Destroyed. 



Prol RUDOLPH VIRCHOW (Berlin Univ.) 
Morbid Physiological Action. 

Prof. CLAUDE BERNARD. 

Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of 
Life. 

Prot H. SAINTE-CLAIRB DEVTLLlBw 
An Introduction to General Chemistry. 

Prof. WURTZ. 

Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 

Prof DE QUATRBFAGBS. 
The Negro Races. 

Prof LACAZE-DUTHIERS. 
Z«ology since Cuvier. 

Prof BERTHELOT. 
Chemical Synthesis. 

Prof. J. ROSENTHAL. 

General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prot JAMES D. DANA, M.A., LL.D. 
On Cephalization ; or, Head-Characters in 
the Gradation and Progress of Life, • 

Prof. S. W. JOHNSON, MA. 
On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. M.D. 

The Nervous System and its Relation to- 
the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. W. D. WHITNEY. 
Modem Linguistic Science. 

Prof. BERNSTEIN (University of HaHe). 
Physiology of the Senses. 

Prof. FERDINAND COHN(BresJauUniv.). 
Thallophytes (Alga, Lichens, Fungi). 

Prof HERMAITN (University of Zurich). 
Respiration. 

Prof. LBUCKART (University of LeipsicX 
Outlines of Animal Organization. 

Prof. LIBBREICH (University of Berlin). 
Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prof. KUNDT (University of Strasburg). 
On Sound. 

Prof. REES (University of Erlangen). 
On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof BTEINTHAL (University of Berlin> 
Outlines of the Science of Language. 
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ESS A F5, LECTURES, AND COLLECTED PAPERS. 



IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a Roving Correspondent. 
By James Greenwood, **The Amateur Casual" Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 



.( 



A bright, lively book." — Standard. 
" Has all the interest of romance." — 



Queen. 



€t 



Some of the papers remind us of 
Charles Lamb on oeggars and clumney 
sweeps. " — £c^. 



MASTER-SPIRITS. By Bobert Buchanan. Post 8vo. los, 6d. 

" Good Books are the precious life-blood of Master-Spirits." — Milton. 



" Full of fresh and vigorous writing, such 
as can only be produced by a man oi keen 
and independent intellect." — Saturday Re- 



view. 



A very pleasant and readable book.'' — 
Examiner. 



*' Written with a beauty of language and 
a spirit of vigorous enthusiasm rare even in 
our best living word-painters." — Standard. 

*' Mn Buchanan is a writer whose books 
the critics may always open with satisfac- 
tion . . , both manly and artistic." — Hour. 



THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS; Cowper, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Burns. Being Lectures delivered by the Rev. 
Btopford A. Brooke, Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Crown Svo. qj. 

SHORT LECTURES ON THE LAND LAWS. Delivered before the 
Working Men's College. By T. Lean Wilkinson. Crown Svo, 
limp cloth. 2J. 

'A very handy and intelligible epitome of the' general principles of existing land 
" ~ rd. 



laws. " — Standard 



AN 



ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 
POWERS OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study 
of Botany. By Eliza A. Youmans. Edited, with Notes and a 
Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of "Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education," &c. Crown Svo. 2j. 6^. 



"This study, according to her just notions 
on the subject, is to be fimdamentally 
based on the exercise of the pupil's own 
powers of observation. He is to see and 



examine the properties of plants and 
flowers at first hand, not merely to be 
informed of what others have seen and 
exsaniaisd"—PaUMaii Gazette, 



THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays 
by William Godwin, Author of ** Political Justice," &c Never before 
published. I vol. Crown Svo. ys. 6d. 



"Few have thought more clearly and 
directly than William Godwin, or expressed 
their reflections with more simplicity and 
unreserve." — Examiner. 



"The deliberate thoughts of Godwin 
deserve to be put before the world for 
reading and consideration."— ^^/^«w<r»m. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 



**\r^ — -,1- — ^ simple, yet eminently in- value of being in great measure the record 



of operations actually witnessed by the 
author, supplemented by ofBcial docu- 
ments. " — A thetueittn. 



RUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD ; Translated from the Gennan of 
Lteut. Stumm. By lit. C. £. H. Vincent, i vol. Crown 8vo. 
With a Map. 

THE VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND THE 
REGULAR SOLDIER; a Conservative View of the Armies of 
England, Past, Present, and Future, as Seen in January, 1 874. By 
A Public School Boy. i vol. Crown 8vo. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, UNDER STEIN- 
METZ. By IHajor von Schell. Translated by Captain E. O. 
Hollist. Demy 8vo. Uniform with, the other volumes in the Series. 
Price 10 J. 6d. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON GOEBEN. By Major von Schell. Translated by Col. 0. 
H. von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 8vo. Price 9^. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY IN NORTHERN 
FRANCE AGAINST FAIDHERBE. By Colonel Count Her- 
mann von Wartenslehen, Chief of the Staff of the First Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. In demy 8vo. Uniform 
with the above. Price 9^. 

Very clear^ simple, yet eminently in- 
structive, is this history. It is not over- 
laden with useless details, is written in 
good taste, aud possesses the inestimable 

THE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR METZ. 

Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. By Captain* 
Hofibauer, Instmctor in the German Artillery and Engineer School. 
, Translated by Capt. £. O. Hollist. [Preparing. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. By 
Captain Hugo Helvig. Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 

With 5 large Maps. Demy 8vo. In 2 vols. Price 24J. Uniform with 
the other Books in the Series. 

AUSTRIAN CAVALRY EXERCISE. From an Abridged Edition 
compiled by Captain Illia Woinovits, of the General Staff, on the 
Tactical Regulations of the Austrian Army, and prefaced by a General 
Sketch of the Organisation, &c., of the Country. Translated by Captain 
W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7j. 

History of the Organisation^ Equipment ^ and War Services of 

THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. Compiled from 
Published Official and other Records, and various private sources, by 
major Francis W. Stubbs, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. 
will contain War Services. The Second Volume will be published 
separately, and will contain the History of the Organisation and 
Equipment of the Regiment. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Maps and 
Plans. [Preparing. 
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wajrs at hand to open anywhere and read 
a bit, and we warrant lum that let that 
bit be ever so small it will give him 
material for an hour s thinking." — United 
Service Gazette. 



Military V^okks— continued. 

VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to explain the Causes which 
have led to them. An Officer's Manual By Col. &. P. Anderson. 
Demy 8vo. Price 14J. 

"The present book proves that he is a 
diligent^ student of military history, his 
illustrations ranging over a wide field, and 
including ancient and modern Indian and 
European warfare." — Standard. 

** The young officer should have it al- 

, THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. By Capt. Laymann, 

Instructor of Tactics at the Military College, Neisse. Translated by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price zr. 6d. 

"An exceedingly useful kind of book. how these were modified in the course of 
A valuable acquisition to the military the capipaign by the terrible arid unantici- 
student's library. It recounts, in the first pated effect of the fire ; aiid how, ac- 
place, the opinions and tactical formations 
which regulated the German army during 
the early battles of the late war ; explains 

ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RECONNOITRING. 
AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non- Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. By Lieut. C. B. H. Vincent, Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. Small crown 8vo. Price 2s. dd. 



cordingly, troops should be trained to attack 
in futiu-e wars." — Naval and Military 
Gazette. 



^ " This manual takes into view the neces- 
sity of every soldier knowine how to read 
a mUitary map, in wder to Icnow to what 
points^ in an enemy's country to direct his 
attention ; and provides for this necessity 



by giving, in terse and sensible language, 
defmitions of varieties of ground and the ad- 
vantages they present in warfare, together 
with a number of useful hints in military 
sketching." — Naval and Military Gazette. 



THREE WORKS BY LIEUT.COL. THE HON. A. ANSON, 

V.C, M.P. 
The Abolition op Purcharb and thb 

Army Regulation Bill of X871. Crown 

8va Price One Shilling. 



ably treated ; indeed, we cannot but coxh 
sider it to be decidedly superior to any 
work which has hitherto appeared in Eng- 
lish upon this all-important subject." — 
Standard. 



Army Reserves and Militia Reforms. 

Crown 8vo. Sewed. Price One Shilling. 
The Story op the Supersessions. Crown 

8vo. Price Sixpence. 

STUDIES m THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. Parts L & II. 
By Major W. von Schereff. Translated from the German by Col. 
Lumley Qraliam. Price ^s. 6d. 

" The subject of the respective advan- 
tages of attack and defence, and of the 
methods in which each form of battle 
should be carried out under the fire of 
modem arms, is exhaustively and admir- 

Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 
TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870—71. By 
Captain A. von Bog^slawski. Translated by Colonel Lumley 
Qraliam, late iSth (Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with 
the above. Price 'js. 

*' We must, without delay, impress 
brain and forethought into the British 
Service; and we cannot commence the 
good work too soon, or better, than by 
placing the two books (' The Operations of 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Docu- 
ments of the Head -quarters of the Southern Army. By Count Hermaxin 
von Wartensleben, Colonel in the Prussian General Staff. Translated 
by Colonel C. H. von Wright. Demy 8vo, with Maps. Uniform 
with the above. Price 6^. 



the German Armies' and 'Tactical Deduc- 
tions') we have here criticised, in every 
military library, and introducing them as 
class-books in every tactical school" — 
United Service Gazette. 
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Military Works — continued. 

THE ARMY OF THE NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

A Brief Description of its Organisation, of the different Branches of the 
Service and their **R61e" in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. By a 
Prussian Qeneral. Translated from the German by Col. Edward 
Kewdigate. Demy 8vo. Price $s. 

tentive study .... The* information given 
on mobilisation, garrison troops, keeping 
up establishment diu-ing war, and on the 
employment of the different branches of 
the service, is of great value." — Standard. 



€* I 



The work is quite essential to the full 
use of the other volumes of the 'German 
Military Series^' which Messrs. King are 
now producing in handsome uniform style." 
— United Service Magazine. 
*' Every page of the book deserves at- 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
With Large Official Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff, 
by H^jor Wm. Bluxne. Translated by E. M. Jones, Major 20th 
Foot, late Professor of Military History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price gs. 



"The book is of absolute necessity to the 
military student. • . . The work is one 
of high merit." — United Service Gazette. 

" The work of Major von Blume in its 
English dress forms the most valuable 
addition to oiu- stock of works upon 



the Mrar that our press has put forth. 
Our space forbids our doing more than 
commending it earnestly as the most au- 
thentic and instructive narrative of the 
second section of the vrar that has yet 
z.-^'ptai^.** —Saturday Review. 



HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. By Colonel A. Brialmont. Trans- 
lated by Lieutenant Cliarles A. Empson, &.A. Demy 8vo. Nine 
Plates. Price 6s. 



*' A valuable contribution to military 
literature." — Athenaum. 

^ '* In seven short chapters it gives plain 
directions for forming shelter -trenches, 
with the best method of carrying the neces- 
sarv tools, and it offers practical illustrations 
of the useof hasty intrenchments on the field 
of battle. "~ United Service MagaziTte. 



€t 



It supplies that which our own text- 
books give but imperfectly, viz., hints as 
to how a position can best be stren^ened 
by means ... of such extemporised in- 
trenchments and batteries as can be thrown 
up by infantry in the space of four or five 
hours . . . deserves to become a standard 
military work." — Standard. 



STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By Colonel von Verdy Du 
Vemois. An authorised and accurate Translation by Xiieutenant 
H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. Price ys. 

tunately-placed staff-officer is in a position 



%* General Bbauchamp Walker says 
of this work : — " I recommend the first 
two numbers of Colonel von Verdy's 
* Studies ' to the attentive perusal of my 
brother officers. They supply a want 
which I have often felt dunng my service 
in this country, namely, a minuter tactical 
detail of the minor operations of war 
than any but the most observant and for- 



to give. I have read and re-read them 
very carefully, I hope with profit, certainly 
vrith great interest, and believe that prac- 
tice, m the sense of these ' Studies/ would 
be a valuable preparation for manoeuvres 
on a more extended scale." — Betlin, June, 
X872. 



CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-General von Minis. Trans- 
lated by Captain Frank S. Russell, 14th (King's) Hussars. Crown 
8vo, Mmp cloth. Price ys. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the London 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. Flood Page. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Price u. 



" An admirable collection of lectures." 



«( < 



The very useful and interesting work." 
—Volunteer Service Gazette. 
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Works Published by Hmry S. King &» Co,, 



INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL ; How it may be 

Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India prevented. 
Being No. i of *' Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs/' By Sir H. 
Bartle E. Frere,. G.C.B., O.C.S.I., &c. &c. Crown Svo. With 
3 Maps. Price 5x. 



THE ORIENTAL, SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes, demy Svo. Price 28j. 



A Reprint of the first 



** Lovers of sport will find anrnle amuse- 
ment in the varied contents ot these two 
volumes." — A lUtis Indian Mail. 

** Full of interest for the sportsman and 
naturalist Fu]^ of thrilling adventures of 
sportsmen who have attacked the fiercest 
and most gigantic specumens of the animal 



world in their native jungle. It is seldom 
we get so nuny exciting incidents in a 
similar amount of space . . . Well suited to 
the libraries of country gentlemen and all 
those who are interested in sporting mat- 
texs." — Cifdl Service Gazette, 



THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practical Information 
for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, relating to Outfits, 
Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, &c. By Edmund C. P. 
HiQI. With a Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians. Being a Com- 
pendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relatingto the Preservation and 
R^;ulation of Health. By B. S. Kair, M.D., F.B.C.S»E., late 
Deputy Coroner of Madras. In i vol. Post Svo. Price 6^. 



" Full of all sorts of useful information 
to the English settler or traveller in India." 
— Standard. 

** One of the most valuable books ever 
piblished in India — valuable for its sound 
mformation^ its careful array of pertinent 
facts, and its sterling common sense. It 



supplies a want which few persons may 
have discovered, but which everybody 
will at once recognise when once the con- 
tents of the book have been mastered. 
The medical part of the work is invalu* 
able." — Calcutta Gttardian, 



THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a Com- 
pendium of advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. By B. S. Mair, F.B.C.S.E., late Deputy 
Coroner of Madras. Reprinted, with numerous additions and corrections, 
from ** The European in India." 

* 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By L. Bowring, C.S.I., Lord Canning's 
Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief Commissioner of Mysore 
and Coorg. In I vol. Demy Svo. Price i6j. Illustrated with Maps 
and Diagrams. 



'*An admirable and exhaustive geo- 
graphical, political, and industrial survey." 
—A thenaum. 

''This compact and methodical sum- 
mary of the most authentic information 
relating to countries whose welfare is 



intimately connected with om: ovm." — 
Daily News. 

" Interesting even to the general reader, 
but more especially so to those who may 
have a special concern in that portion of 
our Indian Empire." — Post. 
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India and thb 'Eji&T—canHnued, 

TAS-HIL UL KALAM; or, Hindustani Made Easy. By Captain 
W. R. M. Holroyd, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. Crown 8vo. Price 5j. 

" As clear and as instructive as possible." infonnation, that is not to be found in any 
'^•Standttrd. other work on the subject that has crossed 

" Contains a great deal of most necessary our path.'' — Homeward Mail, 



Second Edition. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. 
Pictures drawn from Life. By H^jor-Qen. Sir Oeorge Le Qrand 
Jacobs K.C.S.I., G.B. In i vol Crown 8vo. Price 7^. 6</. 



"The most important contribution to 
the history of Western India during the 
Mutinies which has yet, in a popular 
form, been made public."— ■^•/Axmnvm. 



<« 



Few men more competent than him- 
self to speak authoritatively concerning 
Indian wxc%^*-^tmndard. 



EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 
FOR INDIA. Edited by J. S. Iiaiirie, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law; formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England; Assistant Ro3ral 
Commissioner, Ireland; Special Commissioner, African Settlements; 
Durector of Public Instruction, Ce^on. 



" These valuable litde works will prove 
of real service to many of our readers, 
•specially to those who mtend entering the 



Civil Service of India." — Civil Service 
Gtuette. 



The following Works are now ready: — 



s, d, 

vrasn: Hindustani 

TMIIIP'lH'B, stiff liacn w t ap pe i . .06 
Ditto ditto stronidy bound in cloth . o 9 
THIB SBOOND HINDUSTANI 

lUDADBB, stiff linen wxapper . .06 
Ditto ditto • stronidy bound in cloth . o 9 



GSOGBAPHY OF INDIA, with 
Ma^ and Historical Appendix, 
tracmg the growth of die British 
Empire in Hindustan. xa8 pp. 
Cloth 



s. d. 



XIilBMlBNTABY 
INDIA. 



In the Press* 
GXOaitAPHY OT 



TAOTSANDFBATURES OT INDIAN 
HIBTOBY, in a series of alternating 
Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 



EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 
CURRENCY, UPON a new and extended system, embracing Values 
from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates pro- 

Sessing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from is. 9^. to 2s, yl, per Rupee. By 
onald Fraser. Accountant to the British Indian Steam Navigation Co. 
Limited. Royal ovo. Price lOr. 6^. 

*'The calculations must have entailed have dealings with any country where the 

^eat labour on the author, but the work rupee and the Enelish pound are standard 

IS one which we fancy must become a corns of currency.— /ivcwnMsr Courier, 
standard one in all busuiess houses which 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR LENDING 

LIBRARIES. 

AUNT MARY'S BRAN PIE. By the Author of *' St. Olave's," "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c. [In the Press, 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story in One Volume. By Edward Qarrett. 

[Preparing. 

WAKING AND WORKING; OR, FROM GIRLHOOD TO 
WOMANHOOD. By llCrs. G. S. Beaney. i vol. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. [Preparing. 

PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. By Sara Coleridge . A 
New Edition. [Preparing, 

NEW WORKS BY HEaBA STRETTON. 

CASSY. A New Story, by Hesba Stretton. Square crown 8vo, Illus- 
trated, uniform with "Lost Gip." Price is, 6d. 

THE KING'S SERVANTS. By Hesba Stretton, Author of "Lost 
Gip." Square crown 8vo, uniform with "Lost Gip." 8 Illustrations. 
Price IJ. 6d, 

Part I.— Faithful in Little. Part II.— UafaithfiiL Part III. -Faithful in Much. 

LOST GIP. By Hesba Stretton, Author of "Little Meg," "Alone in 

London." Square crown 8vo. Six Illustrations. Price is, 6d. 

V yi HANDSOMELY BOUND EDITION, WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 

DADDY'S PET. By Mrs. EUen Boss (Nelsie Brook). Square crown 
8vo, uniform with " Lost Gip." 6 Illustrations. Price u. 

" Full of deep feeling and true and noble 
sentiment." — Brighton Gazette. 



*' We have been more than pleased with 
this simple bit of writing." — Christian 
World, 



SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo. 
Four Illustrations. Price 3^. 6ei. 

Contents.- Seeking his Fortune— Oluf and Stephanoff. ^What's in a Name? — 
Contrast. — Onesta. 

Three Works by Martha Farquharson. 

I. ELSIE DINSMORE. Crown 8vo. y. 6</. 

IL ELSIE'S GIRLHOOD. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

IIL ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

Eaeb Story is independent and complete in itself. They are published in uniform 
size and price, and are elegantly bound and illustrated. 

THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman's Adventures on the We<:c 
Coast. A Book for Boys. P.y S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N., Author 
of ''Marshall Vavasour." Iliubirations. Crown 8vo. 3^.6^. 

" Sea yams have always been in favour 
vrith boys, but this, written in a brisk style 



'* A capital story of youthful adventure. 
. . . Sea-loving boys will find few pleasanter 
gift books this season than 'The African 
Cruiser.' 



by a thorough sailor, is cranuned full of 



ser.'" — Hour. adventures." — Times, 
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Books for the Young, etc. — continued, 

THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean Ingelow. A Second 
Series of ''Stories told to a CkUd,"* Fifteen lUustiations. Cloth, gUt. 
3J. 6d, 



" We like all the contents of the ' Little 
Wonder-Horn ' very much." — Ath^rumm. 

** We recommend it with confidence."— 
Pall Mall GatetU, 



" Full of fresh and vigorous fancy : it is 
worthy of Ihe author of some of the best of 
our modem verse." — Standard, 



BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. Second Edition. By the Editor of " Men who have 
Bisen." With Four Illustrations, by C. Doyle, ^s, (id, 

choosing a eift for a boy, would consult his 

moral deveu>pment as well as his temporary 

pleasure."— ^a(/^ Telegraph, 

stamp to win the favour of those who, in 



"A readable and instructive volume." — 
Exatniner. 

** The litde volume is precisely of the 



PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By Stephen J. Mac Kenna. 

With Six Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. ()d. 



" This is one of th« very best ' Books for 
Boys ' which have been issued this year." — 
Morning Advertiser. 

**A thorough book for boys . . . written 



throughout in a manly straightforward 
manner that b sure to win the hearts of the 
duldren.**— London Society. 



GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING GENIUS. By 
George Macdo]piald. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 
8vo. Second Edition. 3^. 6d. 



" The cleverest child we know assures us 
she has read this story through five times. 
Mr. Macdonald will, we are convinced. 



accept that verdict upon his litde work as 
fuMl,"— Spectator. 



THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles Camden, Author 
of ** Hoity Toity." Illustrated by J. Mahoney. Crown 8vo. y. dd, 

" A very attractive story." — Public 



"Acapitallittlebook .... deserves a 
wide circulation among our boys and girls." 
— Hour. 



Opinion, 



THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 
the French of Eugene Pelletan. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. 
In fcap. 8vo, with an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. 3^. 6d, 

tentious religion ; pure love, and the 



t€ 



'A touching record of^ the stnugles in 
the cause of religious liberty ofa real 
man." — Graphic. 

** There is a poetical simplicity and pic- 
turesqueness ; the noblest heroism; unpre- 



spectacle of a household brought up in the 

fear of the Lord ''—Illustrated 

London News, 



THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the Atlantic. By Cupples 
Howe, Master Mariner. Illustrated by Townley Green. Crowa^o. 
3J. 6d, 



"Curious adventures with bears, seals, 
and other Arctic animals, and with scarcely 
more human Esquinuux, form the nuiss of 



material with which the story deals, and 
will much interest boys who have a spice 
of romance in their composition." — Courant. 



HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. By Charles 
Camden. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 



** Relates very pleasandy the history of 
a charming little fellow who meddles always 
with a kindly disposition with other people's 



affairs and helps them to do right. There 
are many shrewd lessons to be picked up in 
this clever little story."— Pubtic Opinion. 
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Boors for the Young, etc. — continued. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. Translated by John T. ITaak^. Crown 8yo. 
Illustrated. Price $s, fift 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. By Stephen J. 
Mac Kenna. Crown 8vo. Six Illustrations. Price $s. 



Consisting almost entirely of startline 
stories of military adventure . . . Boys wiU 
find them sufficiently exciting reading." — 
Times. 

"These yams give some very spirited 
and interesting descriptions of soldiering 
in various parts of the world." — Spectator. 

FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German of Bichard 
Leander, by Paulina B. Qranville. Crown 8yo. Eight full-page 
Illustrations, by DC. E. Fraser-Tytler. Price $s. 



" Mr. Mac Kenna's former work, ' Plucky 
Fellows/ is already a general favourite, and 
those who read the stories of the Old 
Dragoon will find that he has still plenty of 
materials at hand for pleasant taJes, and 
has lost none of his power in telling them 
well." — Standard, 



' ' ' Fantastic ' is certainly the right epilfaek 
to apply to some of these strange tales." — 
Exatniner 



"Short, quaint, and, as they are fitly 
called, fantastic, tney deal with all manner 
of subjects." — Guardian. 

Third B<tition. 

STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By Helen Zinunem. With 

Six Illustrations. Crown Svo. Price 5j. 

" A pretty little book which fanciful . " A series of pretty tales which are half 
yoving i>erson8 will appreciate, and which 
will remind its readers'of many a legend, and 
many an imaginaiy virtue attached to the 
gems they are so fond of wearing." — Past. 

THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob da laiefde. 

Svo. Illustrated. Price $s. 



fantastic, half natural, and pleasantly 
quaint, as befits stories intended for the 
yoaog**'^Daiiy Telegraph, 



Crown 



" May be recommended as a wholoome 
present for boys. They will find in it nu- 
merous tales 01 adventure."— ^/A«n«wiRfc 



" A really good book.'*-~5'AMu£trdr. 

"A really excellent \300\i."— Spectator, 



PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance; A new Edition. By Sara Cole- 
ridge. With an Introductory Preface by the Bdght Hon. Lord 
Coleridge of Ottery S. Mary. In i vol. Crown Svo. Price 7^. 6d, 



LAYS OF A KNIGHT ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. By Mi^or- 

General Sir Vincent Byre, C.B., G.G.S.L9 dtc. Square crown 

Svo. Six Illustrations. Price 7^. 6d, 

Pharaoh Land. Wonder Land. 

Home Land. Rhine Land. 

BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. By the Author of 
"Brompton Rectory," i vol. Crown Svo. [Preparing, 



THE 



By James Bonwick. Crown Svo. 



conceived, and are full of those touches 
which give them a natural appearance." — 
Public Opinion. 



TASMANIAN LILY. 

Illustrated. Price 5j. 

**An interesting and useful work."— 
Hour. 

*' The characters of the story are capitally 

MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OP VAN DIEMEN'S 

LAND. By James Bonwick, Author of ** The Tasmanian Lily," &c. 

Crown Svo. With a Frontispiece. 
"He illustrates the career of the bush- 
ranger half a century^ ago ; and this he 
does in a highly creditable manner ; his 
delineations of life in the bush are, to say 



the least, exquisite, and his representations 
of character are very marked. " — Edinburgh 
Courant, 
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WORKS BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 

PoBT Laureate. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 

Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. have the pleasure to announce that 
they will immediately issue an Edition of the Laureate's works, in 
Ten Monthly Volumes, foolscap 8vo, to be entitled " The Cabinet 
Edition," at Half-a-Crown each, which will contain the whole of 
Mr. Tennyson's works. The first volume will be illustrated by a 
beautiful Photographic Portrait, and subsequent Volumes will each 
contain a Frontispiece. They will be tastefully bound in Crimson 
Cloth, and will be issued in the following order : — 



Vol Vol. 



1. EASLY P0SK8. 

2. ENGLISH IDYLLS ft OTHER POEm. 
8. LOCEBLEY HALL ft OTHER POEMS. 

4. AYLMER'S FIELD ft OTHER POEXS. 

5. IDYLLS OF THE KINO. 



6, IDYLLS OF THE KIN0. 
7^ IDYLL OF THE KIW8* 

8. THE PRINCESS. 

9. HATTD AND ENOCH ARDEN. 
10. IN KEKORIAS. 



Subscribers' names received by all Booksellers. 



FRtCV. 

s. d. 

POEMS. SnudlBw. 90 

MAUD AND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo. S o 

THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo 5 o 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo 7 o 

„ „ Collected. Small 8vo 12 o 

ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo 60 

THE HOLY GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo 70 

GARETH AND LYNETTE. Small 8vo 5 o 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo, cloth extra . .50 
SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo, cloth extra . . . . s o 

IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo 60 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON'S WORKS. 6 vols. Post 8vo, each 10 6 
POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON'S WORKS. 10 vols., in 

neat case 45 o 

„ gilt edges , .... 50 o 

THE WINDOW ; OR, THE SONGS OF THE WRENS. A Series of Songs. 

By Alfred Tennyson. With Music by Arthur Sullivan. 4to, cloth, gilt extra 21 o 
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POETRY. 



"LYRICS OF LOVE, Selected and arranged from Shakspeare to Tennyson, 
by "W. Davenport Adams. Fcap. 8vo. Price 35. 6d. 

"We cannot too highly commend this "Carefully selected and elegantly got 

work, delightful in its contents and so pretty up . . It is particularly rich in poems from 
in its outward zAormngs," —Standard. living writers."— 7^A« Bull. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. Red-line Edition. Hand- 
somely bound. With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Price ^s, 6d, 
A Cheaper Edition is also published. Price y. 6d, 

These are tfie only complete English Editions sanctioned by the Author, 

ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged by John DeHnis. 
Small crown 8vol Elegantly bound. Price 3J'. dd. 

'' An exquisite selection, a selection which 
ry lorer of poetry will consult again ar"" 
again with delight. The notes are ve 



every lover of poetry will consult again and 
again with delight. The notes are verv 
useful. . . . The volume is one for which 



English literature owes Mr. Dennis the 
heartiest thanks." — Spectator. 

" Mr. Dennis has snown great iudgment 
in this selection." — Saturday Review. 



Second Edition. 

HOME-SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. By the Rev. Canon B. H. 
Baynes, Editor of "English Lyrics "and "Lyra Anglicana." Hand- 
somely printed and bound. Price 3J. 6rf. 

POEMS. By Annette P. C. Knight. Fcap. 8vo. {Preparing, 

POEMS. By the Rev. J. W. A. Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. [In the Press, 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de 
Vere, Author of "The Legends of St. Patrick,'* &c. Crown 8vo. 

{Nearly ready, 

THE DISCIPLES. A Kew Poem. By Harriet Eleanor Hamilton 
King. Crown 8vo. Price yj. dd. 

ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. Cloth, 4^.6^. 

"The volume is anonymous, but there 
is no reason for the author to be ashamed 
of it. The * Poems of Italy ' are evidently 
inspired by genuine enthusiasm in the 
cause espoused ; and one of them, ' The 

SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Four Friends. Square crown 8vo. Price 5j. 

CONTAINING SONGS BY 

Reginald A. Gatty. Stephen H. Gatty. 

Greville J. Chester. Juliana H. Ewing. 

** A charming gift-book, which will be very popular with lovers of poetry." — John Bull. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN, THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS 

OF. Collected Edition, in 5 Vols. Vol. I. contains,—** Ballads and 
Romances ;" " Ballads and Poems of Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

VoL II.—" Ballads and Poems of Life ; " I Vol. III.—" Cruiskeen Sonnets ; " " Book 
"Allegories and Sonnets.'* | of Orm ;" " Political Mystics.*' 

The Contents of the remaining Volumes will be duly announced. 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE. Small crown 8v6. Price i^. dd. 

This is a Collection of Verses expressive of religious feeling, written from a Theistic 
stand-point. 

65, CornhUl ; 6** 12, Paternoster Row^ London. 



Execution of Felice Orsini,' has much 
poetic merit, the event celebrated being 
told with dramatic force." — A thenaum. 

*'The verse is fluent waAftc^."— Spec- 
tator. 
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COSMOS. A Poem. Small crown 8vo. Price 
3*. (id. 

Subject.— Nature in the Past and in the 
Present.— Man in the Past and in the Pre- 
sent.— The Future. 

NABCISSUS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By B. Carpenter. Small crown 8vo. 
Price SJ. 

" Displays considerable poetic force." — 
Queen, 

A TAUB OF THE SEA, SONNETS, 
AND OTHEB POEMS. By James 
Howell. Crown 8vo. Cloth, sj. 

*' Mr. Howell has a keen perception of 
the beauties of nature, and a just appre- 
ciation of the charities of life. . . . Mr. 
Howell's book deserves, and will probably 
receive, a warm reception."— /Vi// Mall 
Gazette, 

IMITATIONS FROM THIS GERMAN 
OF BPITTA AND TEBSTEGEN. 
By Iiady Durand. Crown 8vo. 4J. 

'* A charming little volume. . . . Will be 
a very valuable assistance to peaceful, 
meditative souls." — Church Herald. 

Second Edition. 

VIGNETTES IN RHYME. Collected 
Verses. By Austin Dobson. Crown 8v6. 
Price 5J. 

" Qever, clear-cut, and careful" — Athe- 
netum. 

" As a writer of Vers de Soci^t<S, Mr. 
Dobson is almost, if not quite, unri- 
valled. " — Examiner. 

*' Lively, innocent, elegant in expression, 
and graceful infancy." — Morning' Post. 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE. A New Volume 
of Poems, by Edmund W. Gosse. With 
a Fronti^iece by W. B. Scott. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

"A careful peruftal of his verses will 
show that he is a poet. ... His sone has 
the erateful, murmiuring soimd which re- 
minds one of the softness and deliciousness 
of summer time, . . . There is much that 
is good in the volume." — Spectator, 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE GREEK AND LATIN POETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By R. B. 
Boswell, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

EASTERN LEGENDS AND STORIES 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. By Lieu- 
tenant Norton Powlett, Royal Artillery. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

** There is a rollicking sense of fun 
about the stories, joined to marvellous 
power of rhyming, and plenty of swing, 
which irresistibly reminds us of our old 
favourite." — Graphic* 



EDITH ; OR, Lovr akd Life in Cheshirb. 
By T. Ashe, Author of the " Sorrows of 
Hypsipyle," etc. Sewed. Price (>d. 

'* A really fine poem, full of tender, 
subtle toucnes of feeling." — Manchester 
News. 

" Pregnant from beginning to end with 
the results of careful observation and ima- 
ginative power." — Chester Chronicle. 

THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Theo. Mar- 
zlals. Crown 8vo. 4^ . 6d. 

*' A conceit abounding in prettiness." — 
Exantiner, 

*' The nish of fresh, sparkling fancies is 
too rapid, too sustained, too abimdant, not 
to be spontaneous." — Academy, 

THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Mortimer 
Collins. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

" Abounding in quiet humoilr, in bright 
fancy, in sweetness and melody of expres- 
sion, and, at times, in the tenderest touches 
of pathos. " — Graphic, 

'Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of 
chivalry and romance beneath the trifling 
vein of good-tiumoured banter which is 
the special characteristic of his verse."— 
A thenceum, 

EROS AGONISTES. ByE.B.D. Crown 
8vo. 3f. td. 

"It is not the least merit of these 
pages that they are everywhere illumined 
with moral and religious sentiment sug- 
gested, not paraded, of the brightest, 
purest K^yacnLOXex,**— 'Standard, 

OALDERON'S DRAMAS. Translated from 
the Spanish. By Denis Florence Mao- 
Carthy. \os, 

"The lambent verse flows with an ease, 
spirit, and music perfectly natural, liberal, 
and harmonious." — Spectator, 

*' It is impossible to speak too highly of 
this beautiful work." — Month. 

SONGS FOR SAILORS. By Dr. W. C. 
Bennett. Dedicated by Special Request 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrated paper Covers. 
Price IS. 

WALLED IN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. Henry J. Bulkeley. Crown 
8vo. 5J. » 

'* A remarkable book of genuine poetry." 
— Evening Statidard. 

** Genuine power displayed." — Exa- 
miner. 

*' Poetical feeling is manifest here, and 
the diction of the poem is unimpeachable." 
—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 
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BOKaS 07 lilFlS AND DEATH. Bv 
John Payne, Author of " Intaglios, ' 
"Sonnets," "The Masque of Shadows,'* 
etc Crown 8vo. sj. 

" The art of ballad-writing has long been 
lost in England, and Mr. Payne may claim 
to be its restorer. It is a })erfect delight to 
meet with such a ballad as ' May Margaret' 
in the present volume." — Westminster 
Eeview. 

A NSW VOIiUMl! 07 S0NNBT6. By 
the Rev. C. Tennyson Turner. Crown 
8vo. 4f . dd, 

** Mr. Timier is a genuine poet ; his song 
is sweet and pure^ beautiful in expression, 
and often subtle in thought."— /*«// Mall 
Gazette, 

* ' The light of a devout, gentle, and kindly 
spirit, a delicate and graceful fancy, a keen 
intelligence irradiates these thoughts." — 
Contemporary Review. 

THBS DBEAM AND THE DEED, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Patrick Scott, 
Author of ** Footpaths between Two 
Worlds," etc. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5*. 

"A bitter and able satire on the vice 
and follies of the day, literary, social, and 
yXi^^siL" —Standard, 

" Shows real poetic power coupled with 
evidences of satirical energy.**— Edinburgh 
Daily Review, 



GOETHE'S FAUST. A New Translation 
in Rime. By the Rev. O. Kegan PauL 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

"His translation is the most minutely 
accurate that has yet been produced. . . 
•—Examiner. 

"Mr. Paul is a zealous and a faithful 
interpreter." — Saturday Review. 

SONGS OF TWO WORIjDS. First 
Series. By a New Writer. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 5f. Second Edition. 

"These poems will assuredly take high 
rank among the class to which they belong." 
— British Quarterly Review^ April 1st. 

"No extracts could do justice to the 
exquisite tones, the felicitous phrasing and 
delicately wrought harmonies of some of 
these poems." — Nonconformist. 

"A purity and delicacy of feeling like 
morning air." — Graphic. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. Second 
Series. By the Author of " Songs of Two 
Worlds." Crown Svo. [/» the Press. 

THE IjEGENDS of ST. PATRICK 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Anbrey 
de Vere. Crown Svo. sj. 

" Mr. De Vere's versification in his 
earlier poems is characterised by great 
sweetness and simplicity. He is master ot 
his instrument, and rarely offends the ear 
with fadse notes." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"We have but space to commend the 
varied structure of his verse, the careful- 
ness of his grammar, and his excellent 
English." — Saturday Review. 



FICTION. 



AZLEEN FERRERS. By Snsan Morley. 
In 2 vols. Crown Svo, cloth. 

[Immediately. 

IDOIiATRY. A Romance. By Julian 
Hawthorne. Author of " Bressant." 2 
vols. Crown Svo, cloth. 

VANESSA. By the Author of " Thomasina," 
" Dorothy," etc. a vols. Crown Svo. 

OTVIIj service. By J. P. Iiistado. 
Author of " Maurice Rhynhart." 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. 

•^UDITH GWTNNE. By Ijiale Oarr. 
In 3 vols. CrowR Svo, cloth. 



TOO IiATE. By 
Crown Svo. 



Ifrs. Newman. 2 vols. 



IiADY MORETOXTN'S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. EUoart. In 3 vols. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 

MARGARET AND EIiIZABETH. A 
Story of the Sea. By Katherine 
Saunders, Author of "Gideon's Rock," 
etc. In I vol. Cloth, crown Svo. 

" Simply yet powerfully told. . . . This 
opening picture is so exquisitely drawn as 
to be a fit introduction to a story of such 
simple pathos and power. ... A very beau- 
tiful story closes as it began, in a tender 
and touching picture of homely happiness." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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. GABZiraTON. A Tale of Love and 
Consi»racy. By Bobert Turner Ootton. 
In 3 vols. Cloth, crown 8vo. 



" A novel in so many ways good, as in a 
fresh and elastic diction, stout unconven- 
ttonality, and happy boldness of conception 
and execution. His novels, though free 
spoken, will be some of the healthiest of 
our day." — Examiner. 

■TWO OIKLS. By Ihwdailok Wedmore, 
Author of "A Snapt Gold Ring." In 2 
vols. Qoth, crown 8vo. [7<»^ out. 

" A carefully-written novel of character, 
contrasting the two heroines of one love 
tale, an English lady and a French actress. 
Cicely is charming ; the introductory de- 
scription of her IS a good specimen of 
the well-balanced sketches in which the 
author shines." — Athenau^H. 



In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. A Story of Scottish Life and 
Character. By a new Author. 

"Its merit lies in the marked antithesis 
of strongly developed characters, in dif- 
ferent ranks of life, and resembling each 
other in nothing but their marked nation- 
ality." — A tkenaum. 

7HB QUIEIDN'S BHUiLIKO-. By Oaptaln 
Arthtir Qrlfflths, Author of " Peccavi." 
3 vols. 

" Every scene, character, and incident of 
the booK are so life-like that they seem 
drawn from life direct." — Pall Mall Ga- 
Kette. 

MIBANDA. A Midsammer Madness. By 
Mortimer Oollins. 3 vols. 

" Not a dull page in the whole three 
volumes. " — StatCdard. 

** The work of a man who is at once a 
thinker and a poet." — Hour, 

SQXnKE SrLOHllS!I?ISR'S WHIM. By 
Morttmer CoUins, Author of " Marquis 
and Merchant," " The Princess Clarice," 
etc 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

"We think it the best (story) Mr. Collins 
has yet written. Full of incident and 
adventure."— /Vz//^a// Gazette. 

" So clever, so irritating, and so charm- 
ing a sxory.**— Standard. 

THS FRINOSSS CIiARICSS. A Story of 
1871. By Mortimer Collina. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

"Mr. Collins has produced a read- 
able book, amusingly characteristic." — 
Athenaum. 

"A bright, fresh, and original book."— 
Standard. 



BXaiKAZiD BBAMBUC. A Cynic of the 
19th Century. An Autobiography, x vol. 

"There is plenty of vivacity in Mr. 
Bramble's narrative. — Atheneeum. 

" Written in a lively and readable style." 
— Hour. 

ICTFDC'S OAME; How shb Lost and 
HOW SHE Won. By Cecil Clayton. 2 
vols. 

"Well written. The characters move, 
and act, and, above all, talk like human 
beings, and we have liked reading about 
them. " — Spectator. 

OHSBTlCBIiSia-H.. By Aneley OoByers. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

"We have gained much enjoyment from 
the book." — Spectator. 
BRSBBANT. A Romance. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" One of the most powerful with which 
we are acquainted." — Times. 

" We shall once more have reason to re- 
joice whenever we hear that a new work 
is coming out written by one who bears 
the honoured name of Hawthorne." — 
Saturday Review. 

HONOR BTiATTHl : The Story op a Plain 
Woman. By Mrs. Keatinge, Author of 
"English Homes in India," etc. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

_"One of the best novels we have met 
with for some time." — Morning Post. 

" A story which must do good to all, 
young and old, who read iC'— -Daily News. 

OFF THIC BEXIiliia-B. ByJean 
Ingelow. (Her First Romance.) In 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

" Qever and sp»i\Av[ig.**— Standard. 

" We read each succeeding volume with 
increasing interest, going almost to the 
point of wishing there Mras a fifth."-— 
A thenet uwt. 

BSBTA. By Oolonel Meadows Taylor, 
Author of "Tara," " Ralph Darnell," etc. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

'*WelI told, native life is admirably 
described, and the petty intrigues of native, 
rulers, and their hatred of the English 
mingled with fear lest the latter should 
eventually prove the victors, are cleverl y 
depicted. — A theneeum.. ^ 

"Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable 
reading." — Examiner. 

WHAT 'TIS TO IjOVX. By the Author 
of " Flora Adair," " The Value of Fosters- 
town." 3 vols. 
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HXSTSR M0RIi]B7S FROMI8X. By 
Hesba Stretton. 3 vols. 

** Much better than the average novels 
of the day ; has much more claim to cri- 
tical consideration as apiece of literary 
work. — very clever.*' — Spectator. 

"All the characters stand out clearly 
and are well sustained, and the interest 
of the story never flags." — Observer. 

THB DOCTOR'S DUilCMMA. By Hesba 
Stretton, Author of " Uttle Meg," &c 
&c. 3 vols. CroMm 8vo. 

"A fascinating story which scarcely 
flags in interest from the first page to the 
h&t."— British Qiutrterly Review, 

THB ROMANTIO ANNAIiS OF A 
NAVAIi FAMILY. By Mrs. Arthur 
Traheme. Crown 8vo. xor. 6d. 

" Some interesting letters are introduced ; 
amongst others, several from the late 
King William lY. ''-Spectator. 

"Well and pleasantly u>ld.'*^£vemn£r 
Standard. 

THOMASINA. By the Author of " Dorothy/' 
" De Cressy," &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" A finished and delicate cabinet picture; 
no line is without its purpose." — Athe- 
fueum. 

JOHANNZS OIiAF. By X. de WlUe. 
Translated by F. X. Bon&ett. 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. 

* ' The art of description is fully exhibited ; 
perception of character and capacity for 
delineating it are obvious; while there is 
great breadth and comprehensiveness in 
Die plan of tlie story." — Morning Post. 

TH B ST ORY OF SIR XDWARD'S 
WIFX. By Hamilton Marsliall, 
Author of '* For Very Life." i vol. Crown 
8vo. , 

"A quiet, graceful little tXary.**— Spec- 
tator. 

** Mr. Hamilton Marshall can tell a story 
closely and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gaz. 

HXRMANN AQHA. An Eastern Narra- 
tive. By W. aifford Palgrave. 2 volsw 
Crown Svo, cloth^ extra gilt. i8x. 

" There is a positive fragrance as of newly- 
mown hay about it, as compared with the 
artificially perfumed passions which are 
detailed to us with such gusto by our 
ordinary novel-writers in their endless 
volumes. " — Observer. 



A OQOD MATOH. By Amelia Ferriex, 
Author of " Mea Culpa." 2 vols. 

*' Racy and lively."— ./4/A«ttr«»». 
**This clever and amusing novel." — Pall 
Mall Gazette, 

lilNKED AT IiAST. By F. X. Bonnett. 
I vol. Crown Svo. 

" The reader who once takes it up will 
not be inclined to relinquish it without con- 
cluding the volume." — Morning Post. 

" A very charming story." — ^oAn Bull,, 

THX SPINSTXR8 OF BLATCH- 
INGTON. By Mar. Travers. a vols. 
Crown Svo. 

" A pretty story. Deserving of a favour- 
able reception.'*— Cra>A*c. 

" A bciok of more than average merits." 
— Examiner, 

PXRFTiXYTTY. **'' By Sydney Mostyn. 
3 vols. Crown Svo. 

" Written with very considerable power, 
great cleverness, and sustained interest ** 
— Standard. 

** The literary workmanship is good, and 
the story forcibly and graphically told."— 
Daily News. 

MXMOIRS OF MRS. IjJSTITIA 
BOOTHBY. By William Clark 
Russell, Author of " The Book of 
Authors." Crown Svo. 7*. 6d. 

" Clever and ingenious." — Saturdt^ 
Review. 

** Very clever book."— Giwwk/***, 

ORUXIi AS THX GRAVX. By the 
Oountess Von Bothmer. 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. 

" JeaUmsy is cruel as the Grave.** 
" Interesting, though somewhat txa^^." 

—AthefueufM. 
"Agreeable, unaffected, and eminently 

readable."— i9tf*^ News, 

HXR TITIjX OF HONOUR. By Holme 

I«ee. Second Edition, i vol. Crown Svo. 

" With the interest of a pathetic story is 

united the value of a dennite and high 

pvarposc."S/ectator. 

**A most exquisitely written story." — 
Literary Churchman, ^ 

SXFTIMIXTS. A Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Second Edition, z voL 
Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt. as. 

The Athenaum says that "the book is 
full of Hawthorne's most characteristic 
writing." 



COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG 

Is now ready, and is the Volume of A New and Cheaper Edition, in I vol. each. 
Illustrated, price 6s, It will be followed by ** TAR A " (now in the press) 
** RALPH DARNELL," and " TIPPOO SULTAN." 
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THE CORN HILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

3S. 6d. per Volume. 

IT is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers will 
care to preserve them on their shelves. They are well printed on good 
paper, handsomely bound, with a Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price 
of Qs. Qd. each. - 



THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. Or. Hooper. 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 
ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 



"Pure in sentiment, well written, and 
cleverly constructed." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

•*A pretty talc, prettily told."— -/4/Ae- 
fueunu 



* ' A novel of tender and pathetic interest. " 
—Globe. 

"An unassuming, characteristic, and 
entertaining novel" — yohn BulL 



KITTY. By 



M. Betham-Edwards. 



" Lively and clever . . . There is a cer- 
tain dash m every descrijption ; the dialogue 
is bright and sparkling. — Athetueunt. 

HIRELL. By John Saunders. 



Very pleasant and 9XDxxs,\ng.** --Globe* 
A charming ndvel." — John Bull. 



** A powerful novel ... a tale written by 
a poet. ' — spectator. 

** A novel of extraordinary merit." — 
Morning Post. 



"We have nothing but words of praise 
to offer for its style and composition." — 
Examiner. 



ONE OF TWO ; or, The left-handed Bride. By J.H. Friswell. 

" Told with spirit ... the plot is skilfully I ^ "Admirably narrated, and intensely 
XBtaAit.^'— spectator. \ interesting." — Public Opinion. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matterof-Fact Story. 

"One of the most remarkable novels 
which has appeared of late." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 



" There is not a dull page in the whole 
story. " — Standard. 

"A very interesting and uncommon 
.story." — Vanity Fair. 



GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 



"Far above the run of common three- 
volume novels, evincing much liteiary 
power in not a few graphic descriptions of 
manners and local customs. ... A genuine 
sketch. " — Spectator. 



" Possesses the merit of care, industry, 
and local knowledge."— ^/^mr«Mr. 

"Wonderfully readable. The .style is 
very simple and natural."— ^^r«ii«5g' Post. 



FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

•' A powerfully written nervous story." — Atherueutn. 

" A piece of very genuine workmanship." — British Quarterly Review. 

" There are few recent novels more powerful and engrossing." — Examiner* 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 



'* A Striking book, clever, interesting, 
and original. We have seldom met with a 
book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply 



interesting in its detail, and so touching in 
its simple pathos." — Athemeum, 



OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW, 
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WORDS OF TRUTH AND CHEER. A Mission of Instruction and 
Suggestion. By the Bev. Archer P. Gurney. i vol. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6j. [/« the Press. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1873. By the Bev. Stanley Leathes. i vol. Crown 8vo. 

THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES : Historical Periods. By Henry 
"W. Wilberforce. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by J. H. 
Newman, D.D. i vol. PostSvo. Price lar. 6d, 

THE HIGHER LIFE. A New Volume by the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, Author of "The Soul's Exodus," etc. i vol. Crown 8vo. 
Price ^s. 6d, 

HARTHAM CONFERENCES ; OR, DISCUSSIONS UPON SOME 
OP THE RELIGIOUS TOPICS OF THE DAY. By the Bev. 
r.W. Kingsford, M.A., Vicar of S. Thomas's, Stamford Hill; late 
Chaplain H. E. I. C. (Bengal Presidency). "Audi alteram partem." 
Crown 8vo. Price 3J. 6d. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. A Series of Essays by various 
Writers. Edited by the Bev. Orby Shipley, M.A. VoL I. Cr. 8vo. 
Price 5j. 

CONTENTS. 

Retreats for Persons Living in the World. 

T. T. Carter, M.A 

Catholic and Protestant. 



Sacramental Confession. A H. Ward, B.A. 
Abolition of the 39' Articles. 

JNTlCHOLAS PococK, M.A. 
The Sanctity of Marriage. 

John Waltrr Lea, B.A 
Creation and Modem Science. 

George Greenwood, M.A. 

A Second Series is being published, price 6J. each part. 



Edward L. Blenkinsopp, M.A 
The Bishops on Confession. ^ The Editor. 



UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures delivered in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshu-e, on the Sunday Evenings during 
Advent, 1870. By the Bev. Marmaduke £. Browne. Crown 8vo. 
Price 2J. 6d. 

"Four really original and stirring &eraioia.**— John Bull. 

A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. To which are added Discourses 
from a Certain University City. Second Edition. By A. K. H. B., 
Author of ** The Recreations of a Country Parson." Crown 8vo. Second 
Edition. Price 5 j. 

" Some discourses ^re added, which are " We commend this volume as full of 

couched in language of rare power/' — 
yohn Bull. 

''Exceedingly fresh and readable." — 
Glofgvw News. 

EVERY DAY A PORTION: Adapted from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
for the Private Devotions of those living in Widowhood. Collected and 
Edited by the I«acLy IVCary Vyner. Square crown 8vo, printed on good 
paper, elegantly bound. Price 51. 

" Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God." 



interest to all our readers. It is written 
with much ability and good feeling, with 
excellent taste and marvellous tact." — 
Church Herald. 
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CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. Edited by the Bev. 
dxas. Anderson, M.A., Editor of '* Words and Works in a London 
Parish." Demy 8vo. Pp. 250. yj. 6d, Containing Articles by the Rev. 
J. Ll. Davies, J. M. Capes, Harry Jones, Brooke Lambert, A. J. 
Rose, Professor Cheetham, the Editor, and others. 

Second Edition. 

WORDS AND WORKS IN A LONDON PARISH. Edited by 
the Bev. Charles Anderson, M.A. Demy 8vo. dr. 

" It has an interest of its own for not a 
few minds, to whom the question ' Is the 
National Church worth preserving as 



such, and if so, how best increase its vital 
power?* is of deep and grave importance." 
—S^tai&r, 



ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERATURE. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the DIost Keverend Archbishop ICannlng. Demy 8vo. 
los. dd. 



Contents :— The Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity.— Mystical Elements of Keligion. — 
Controversy with the Agnostics. — A Rea- 
soning lliought. — Darwinism brought to 
Book. —Mr. Mill on Liberty of the Press.-^ 



Christianity in relation to Society.— The 
Religious Condition of Germany. — The 
PhUosophy of Bacon.— Catholic Laymen 
and Scholastic Philosophy. 



WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN? By Viscoimt Stratford de Bedcliffe, 
P.O., K.G., G.C.B. Crown 8vo. 35. Third Edition. 

" Has a peculiar interest, as exhibiting the convictions of an earnest, intelligent, and 
practical man." — Contemporary Review. 

THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. Being Essays by the Bev. J. Llewellyn 
Davies. i vol. 8vo. Price ^s. 6d. 



"The position taken up by Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies is well worth a careful survey on 
the part of philosophical students, for it 
represents the closest approximation of any 
theological system yet formulated to the 
religion of philosophy. . . We have not 



space to do more with regard to the social 
essays of the work before us, than to testify 
to the kindliness of spirit, sobriety, and 
earnest thought by which they are uni- 
formly characterised."— -£'jra»«««^r. 



THE RECONCILIATION OP RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Being Essays by the Bev. T. "W. Fowle, M.A. i vol. 8vo. loj. 6d, 



"A book which requires and deserves the 
respectful attention of all reflecting Church- 
men. It is earnest, reverent, thoughtful, 
and courageous. . . . There is scarcely a 



page in the book which is not equally 
worthy of a thoughtful psMse."— Literary 
Ckurckman. 



HYMNS AND SACRED LYRICS. By the Bev. Gtodfrey Thring, 
B.A. I vol. Crown 8vo. 

HYMNS AND VERSES, Original and Translated. By the Bev. 
Henry Downton. Small crown Svo. 3^. 6d, 



** Considerable force and beauty charac- 
terise some of these verses." — Watchman. 

" Mr. Down ton's ' Hymns and Verses ' 
are worthy of all praise." — English 
Churchman, 



" Will, we do not doubt, be welcome as 
a permanent possession to those for whom 
they have been composed or to whom they 
have been originally addressed." — Church 
HerabL 
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Theological — continued, 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. 
KiclsLard CoIUilb. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6;. 



By the Bev. 



"A very graphic story told in lucid, 
simple, and modest style." — English 
Churckman. 

"A readable and very interesting 
volume." — Church Revieva. 



IC 



'We may judge from ourovm experi- 
ence, no one who takes up this charming 
litde volume will lay it down again till he 
has got to the last word."— ^^Am BulL 



MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By James Hutton. 

I voL Crown 8vo. [/« the Press, 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. Being Fourteen Sermons. By the Bev. Jas. 
Noble Bennie, M.A. Crown 8vo. dr. 



' ' The whole volume is replete with matter 
for thought and study."— 7«A« Bull. 

"Mr. Bennie< preaches earnestly and 
welL" — Literary Churchman. 



'* We recommend these sermons as whole- 
some Sunday reading." — English Church- 
man* 



TH9 REALM OP TRUTH. By Miss E. T. Carne. Crown Svo. 
5j. dd, 

"A singularly calm, thoughtful, and 
philosophical inquiry into what Truth is, 
and what its authority." — Leeds Mercury. 

** It tells the world what it does not like 
to hear, but what it cannot be told too often. 



that Truth is something stronger and more 
enduring than our little doings, and 
speakings, and actings." — Literary 
Churchman. 



LIFE : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. By the Bev. Pdre Lacordaire. 
Crown Svo. dr. 



" Let the serious reader cast his eye 
upon any single page in this volume, and 
he will nnd there words which will arrest 
his attention and give him a desire to know 



more of the teachings of this worthy fol- 
lower of the saintly St. Dominidc." — 
Morning Post. 



Second Edition. 
CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowry Whittle, A.M., Trin. 
Coll., Dublin. Crown Svo. 41. 6c/. 

" We may cordially recommend his book I Old Catholic movement," — Saturday 
to all who wi^ to foUow the course of the | Review. 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872. Annotated by 
W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo. 9^. 

judgments of the last twenty years, which 
will constitute the unwritten law of the 
English Establishment." — British Quar- 
terly Review, 



"The volume is a valuable record of 
cases forming precedents for the future." — 
Atheneeum. 

"A very timeljr and important publi- 
cation. It brings into one view the great 



THE MOST COMPLETE HYMN BOOK PUBLISHED. 
HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. Selected and Edited bv 
the Bev. W.. Fleming Stevenson, Author of "Praying and Working." 

The Hymn-hooh consists of Three Parts ;-^I. For Public Worship. —II. For Family 
and Private Worship. — III. For Children; and contains Biographical Notices of nearly 
300 Hymn-writers, with Notes upon their Hymns. 

*«* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from Bd. to 6s, Lists and full 
particulars will be furnished on <ipplication to the Publisher. 
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Theological — continued, 
WORKS BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEI8, M.A. 

Sixth Edition. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Bythe Bev. H. B. ]Sawei9y M.A., 
•* Author of Music and Morals," etc Crown 8vo. Price 7^. 6^. 



"Bears marks of much originality of 
thought and individuality of expression/* — 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

" Mr. Haweis wrrites not only fearlessly. 



but with remarkable freshness and vigour. 
In all that he says we perceive a trans- 
parent honesty and singlenes&of purpose." 
— Saturday Review, 



SPEECH IN SEASON. A New Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. H. 
B. Haweis. Crown 8vo. Price 9^. 

UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and Evening for a 
Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. By the Bev. H. B. 
Haweis, M.A. Square crown 8vo. Price 3^. 6^. 



WORKS BY THE REV. 0. J. VAUQHAN, D.D. 



THE SOLIDITY OF TBUS RSIiiaiON. 

X/« the Press. 

FORGXT THINX OWN PIBOPIjX. An 
Appeal for Missions. Small Crown 8vo. 
Price 3*. 6d, 

WORDS OF HOPS FROM THS PUIiPIT 
OFTHSTBMFIJBOHURCH. Crown 
8vo. Price 5*. 



Fourth Edition. 
THE YOUNG LIFE BQUIPP^TQ IT- 
SEIiF FOR GOD'S SERVICE. Being 
Four Sermons Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in November, 1872. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3;. 6d. 

" Has all the writer's characteristics 
of devofedness, purity, and high moral 
tone." — London Quarterly Review. 

" As earnest, eloquent, and as liberal as 
everything else that he writes." — Exa- 
miner. 



WORKS BY THE REV. G. S. DREW, M.A., 
Vicar of Trimity, Lambbth. 



Second Edition. 

SCRXPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THEIR HISTORY. Bevelled 
Boards, 8vo. Price lor. td. 

" Mr. Drew has invented a new method 
of illustrating Scripture^ history — from 
observation of the countries. Instead of 
narrating his travels, and referring from 
time to time to the facts of sacred history 
belonging to the different countries, he 
writes an outline hbtory of the Hebrew 
nation from Abraham doMrnwards, with 
special reference to the various poiiits in 
which the geography illustrates the his- 
tory. . . He is very successful in pic- 
turing to bis readers the scenes before his 
own mind." — Saturday Review. » 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH 
bound in cloth. Price \os. 6d. 

** Entirely valuable and sadsfactory. . 

There is no living divine to 

whom the authorship would not be a credit " 
-^Literary Churchman. 



Second Edition. 

NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LES- 
SONS. Second Edition. In small 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5J. 

*'We have read the volume with great 
interest. It is at once succinct and sug- 
gestive, reverent and ingenious, observant 
of small details, and yet not forgetful 
of great principles."— ^n'/wA Quarterly 
Review. 

" A very reverent attempt to elicit and 
develop Scripture intimations respecting 
our Lord's thirty years' sojourn at Naza- 
reth. The author has wrought well at the 
unworked mine, and has produced a verv 
valuable series of Scripture lessons, which 
will be found both prontable and singularly 
interesting. "—Guardian. 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. In demy 8vo, 

"Thoughtful and eloquent. . . . Full 
of original thinking admirably expressed." 
— British Quartei^y Review. 
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Theologicai^— continue. • 
WORKS OF THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



SSBMONS. 

Vol. I. Small croMm 8vo. 
Vol. II. Small crown 8vo. 
VoL III. Small crown 8vo. 
Vol. IV. Small crown Svo. 



Price 3*. &/. 
Price 3i. 6d. 
Price y. 6d. 
Price 3*. 6d, 



BZP08IT0BY IiBCTXTBlSS ON ST. 
PAUIi'S XPI8a>IiS TO THSS CO- 
ItlNTHIANS. Small crown Svo. sr. 



AN ANAIiYSIS OF MB. TBNNTBON'S 
**IN M3BMOBIAM." (Dedicated by 
permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 
Svo. 2S. 



THE XDUOATION OF THIS HUMAN 
BAGS. Translated from the German of 
Gotthold Bphralxn Les^big. Fcap. 
Svo. zs. 6d. 

XjECTUBSSAND ADDB3Bl3aK8, with 
OTHEB lilTEBABY B3BMAIN8. 
A New Edition. With Introduction by 
the Bev. 8topford A. Brooke, M.A. 
In One Vol. Uniform with the Sermon?. 
5*. iPreparin£r. 

A liEOTUKBS ON FKBD. W. BOBSBT- 
BON, M.A. By the Bev. F. A. Noble. 
Delivered before the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. if. 6d, 



WORKS BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 



THE IiATE BIBV. F. W. B0B11BT80N, 
M.A., IiIFB AND IjIBTTIBBS OF. 
Edited by Btopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. In 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. 7^. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in demy Svo, with 
Two Steel Portraits, izs. 

III. A Popular Edition, in x vol. 6f. 



THKOIiOOY IN T±]C XNOIjIBH 
POETS. Being Lectures delivered by 
the Bey. Btopford A. Brooke, gs. 



Seventh Edition. 

0HBI8T IN MODBBN XtlFI!. Sermons 
Preached in St. James's Chapel, York 
Street, London. Crown Svo. yj . 6d. 

*' Nobly fearless, and singularly strong. 
. . . carries our admiration throughout." 
^British Quarterly Review. 



Second Edition. ' 

FBXBDOM IN THE OHUBOH 07 
ENQIulND. Six Sermons suggested 
by the Voyscy Judgment. In i vol. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 3* . 6d. 

"A very fair statement of the views iu 
respect to freedom of thought held by the 
liberal party in the Church of England.*— 
Biackwood's Magwune. 

" Interesting and readable, and diarac- 
terised by great clearness of thought, 
. frankness of statement, and moderation 
of tone "—Church Opinion. 

Seventh Edition. 
B3EBMON8 Preached in St. James's Cbapel, 
York Street, London. Orown Svo. 6*. • 

*' No one who reads these sermons will 
wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great power 
in London, that his chapel is thronged, 
and his followers large and enthusiastic. 
They are fiery, cnei^etic, impetuous ser- 
• mons, rich with the treasures of a culti- 
vated imagination." — Guardian. 

THE lilFE AND WOBK OF FBEDIB- 
BICK DBNISON MAUBIOE : A 
Memorial Sermon. Crown Svo, sewed, w. 



A NEW YOIiUME OF BEBMONS IS IN THE PBESS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 



VILLAGE HEALTH. By Horace Swete, M.D. [In the Press. 

THE POPULAR EDITION OF THE DAILY NEWS' NARRA- 
TIVE OF THE ASHANTEE WAR. i v.ol. Crown 8vo. 

[/« the Press. 

HAKAYET ABDULLA. A Tale of the early British Settlement in the 
Malaccas. By a Native. Translated by John T. Ihoznpson. i vol. 
Post 8vo. 

THE SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY : containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged by Captain A. 
fiarcourt. Crown 8vo. \Jn the Press. 

SOCIALISM : its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies considered by the 
Bev. M. Kaufman, B.A. i vol. Crown 8vo. \In the Press. 

CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF Dr. J. H. 
NEWMAN : being Selections Personal, Historicalj Philosophic^, and 
Religious ; from his various Works. Arranged with the Authors personal 
approval, i vol. With a Portrait. 

Second Edition. 

CREMATION; THE TREATMENT OF THE BODY AFTER 
DEATH : with a Description of the Process and necessary Apparatus. 
Crown >8vo, sewed. \s, 

'I LAM EN NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Times of the Early 

Khalifahs. Translated from the Arabic Originals. By TSxz. Godfrey 

Clerk, Author of '* The Antipodes and Round the W^orld." Crown 8vo. 

Price is. 

genuine colour and fragrance of the East 
should by all means read Mrs. Godfrey 
Clerk's yo\\ssa!t!*—S^ctator. 

THE PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN. Being the Introductory Lecture at 
Guy's Hospital, 1873-74 ; to which is added 

Essays on the Law of Human Life and on the Relation 
BETWEEN Organic and Inorganic Worlds. 

By James Hinton, Author of " Man and His Dwelling-Place." Crown 

8vo, cloth. Price 3^. td. 

Third Edition. 
LITTLE DINNERS; HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH ELE- 
GANCE AND ECONOMY. By Mary Hooper, Author of "The 
Handbookof the Breakfast Table." f vol. Crown 8 vo. Price 5j. 

THE PORT OF REFUGE ; or, Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters 

IN Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. By Manley Hopkins, Author 

of "A Handbook of Average," "A Manual of Insurance," &c. Cr. 8vo. 

Price 6j. 

Subjects '.—The Shipmaster's Position and Duties. — Agents and Agency.— Avieiase. — 
Bottomry, and other Means of Raising Money. — The Charter-Party, and Bill-of-Lsioing. 
Stoppage in Transitu ; and the Shipowner's Lien.— Collision. 

6c. Cornhill ; dr* 12, Paternoster Row^ London^ 



** As full of valuable information as it is 

of amusing incident." — EveningStandard. 

** Those who like stories full of the 
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Miscellaneous— f<7«A*««a/. 

LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money Market. By Walter 
Bagehot. Large crown 8vo. Fourth Edition, yj. 6d, 



"Mr. Bagohot touches incidentally a 
hundred pbtntft connected with his subject, 
arid pours serene white light upon them 
iW— spectator, 

"Anybody who wishes to have a clear 
idea of the workings of what is called the 
Money Market should procure a little 



volume which Mr. Bagehot has just pub- 
lished, and he will there find the whole 
thing in a nut-shell." — Saturday Kt' 
vinv, 
_ " Full of the most interesting economic 
history." — A tktnaunt. 



THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. A New 
Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on recent 
Changes and Events. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

clearly what the efficient part of the Eng- 
lish Constitution really \s."^Pail Mall 
Gazette, 



n 



'A pleasine and clever study on the 
department of higher politics."— ^»ar- 
dtan. 

"No writer before him had set out so 



contribution to the history of the horse of 
remarkable interest and importance." — 
Baiiys Magazine, 



NEWMARKET AND ARABIA; AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
DESCENT OF RACERS AND COURSERS. By Roger D. 
Upton, Captain late 9th Royal Lancers. Post 8vo. With Pedigrees and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 9J. 

" It contains a good deal of truth, and ] " A thoughtful and intelligent book. . . A 
it abounds with valuable suggestions." — 
Saturday Review. 

"A remarkable volume. The breeder can 
well ponder over its pages." — BelCs Life. 

MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. By O. Ckris- 
topher Davies. With 16 Illustrations by W. Harcourt. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6^. 

" Mr. Davies writes pleasantly, graphi- 
cally, with the pen of a lover of nature, 
a naturalist, and a .sportsman." — Field, 

" Pervaded throughout by the graceful 

HOW TO AMUSE AND EMPLOY OUR INVALIDS. By Harriet 
• Power. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d* 

" A very useful little brochure . . . Will I many a useful hint to those who Uve With 
become a universal favourite with the class I them." — John Bull. 
for whom it is intended, while it will afford | 

REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. Illustrated by the Political History 
of the United States. Including a Correspondence with M. Louis Blanc 
By Dloncure D. Conway. Crown 8vo. 5^. 



melody of a natural idyl, and the details 
of sport are subordinated to a dominating 
sense of the beautiful asd picturesque.' 
— Saturday Review. 



"A. very able exposure of tha most 
plausible fallacies of Republicanism, by a 
writer of remarkable vigour and purity of 
style. " — Standard, 

STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. By B. Montgomerie 
Hanking^. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

*' We doubt not that Mr. Ranking'se 



_Mr. Conway vrrites with ardent sin- 
cerity. ^ He gives us some good anecdotes, 
and he is occasionally almost eloquent." — 
Guardian. 



Ranking's enthu- 



The effect of reading the seven tales 



he presents to us is te make us wish for 
some seven more of the same kind." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 



siasm will communicate itself to many of 
his readers, and induce them in like 
manner to follow back these streamlets to 
their parent river." — Graphic. 

GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the United 
States and Canada. By Edward Jenkins, M.P., Author of ** Ginx's 
Baby," &c. Crown 8vo* Ss, 
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Thirty^Sccond Edition.* 

GINX'S BABY: HIS BIRTH AND ' OTHER MISFORTUNES. 
By Edward Jenkins. Crown 8vo. Price 2s, 

Fourteenth Thousand. 
I^ITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country Carol. By Edward Jenkins^ 
Author of ** Ginx's Baby," &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. . $s, 
A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price is. 

Sixth Edition. 

LORD BANTAM. By Edward JezOainBy Author of " Ginx's Baby." 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. 

JLUCHMEE AND DILLOO. A Story of , West Indian Life. By Edward 
Jenkins, Author of "Ginx's Baby," ** Little Hodge,** &a 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. \Preparittg. 

TALES OF THE ZENANA, OR A NUWAB'S LEISURE HOURS. 

In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. [Preparing, 

PANDURANG HARI ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale aH Mah- 
ratta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
G.C.S.I.9 &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Price 21s, 



** There is a qtiaintness and simplicity in 
the ro|i:uery of the hero that makes his life 
as attractive as that of Guzman d'Alfarache 
or Gil Bias, and so we advise our readers 



not to he dismayed at the length of Pandu- 
rang Hari, hut to read it resolutely through. 
If they do this they cannot, we think, lail 
to be both amused and interested." — Times. 

GIDEON'S ROCK, and other Stories. By Katherine Saunders. Iii 
I vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6j. \jfust out. 

Contents.— Gideon's Rock.— Old Matthew's Puzzle.— Gentle Jack.— Uncle Ned.— 
The Retired Apothecary. 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Styries. By Katherine Saun- 
ders. In I vol. Crown 8vo. 

Contents.— The Haunted Crust— The Flowe^GirL— Joan Merryweather.— The 
Watchman's Story.— An Old Letter. 

MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; THEIR PLAN, DESIGN, AND 
FURNITURE. By J. T. Micklethwaite. Crown 8vo. Price ^s, dd, 

LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PROLONGING LIFE AFTER 
MIDDLE AGE. B^ Dr. John Gardner, Author of "A Hand- 
book of Domestic Medicine," &c Small Crown 8vo. 

STUDIES AND I«OMANCES. By H. Schuta Wilsan. i vol. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7^. td. 



" Open the book, however, at what pag% 
the reader may, he will find something to 
amuse and instruct, and he must be very 
hard to please if he finds nothing to suit 



him, either grave or gay, stirring or ro- 
mantic, in the capital stories collected in 
this well-got-up volume."— ^Mm Bull, 



THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remains of a Dweller in 
the Wilderness. By James Ashcroft Noble. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" Written somewhat after the fashion of "Will well repay perusal by all thought- 

ful and intelligent readers.— Zitv/^«w/ 
Leader, 



Mr. Helps's * Friends in Council' ''—Exa^ 
fttiner. 
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Mi SCELI.AN Eous — (onli'iued, 
BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and thiPress. By 
Two Idle AppranticeB. Crown Svo. 7^-. bd. 

" Wrilleiiwitfalpmlaiidlin<>wledee,and | " Tliis is one of the beat bookl LD wMa 



■aify Nea. 



—Je/tn Ball. 



SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. By Arcliibald Forbes, of the 
Daily News, Author of " My Experience of the War between France and 
Germany." Crown Svo. ^s. da. 

"All who open ii win be inclined to rod I " Thete it a (ood daJ of 




